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ABSTPsACT 

This report identifies the need of counselors of 
various persuasions to be trained not only in psychodynamics and 
interpersonal relations, but also for understanding the mileau in 
which the dynamics operate. In a complex technological society those 
professionals working with families need both these skills in 
interpersonal facilitation and resource management. To that end, this 
workshop report presents materials for process learning of 
individualized styles of working with people on money-related 
problems. The first part of the manual presents information on such 
topics as the family as a system, human information proceed, 
counseling approaches, resource awareness, and various aspects of 
family money management. The second part describes process learning 
through case studies, role-playing, demonstrations, and models. 
(SJL) 
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INTRODUCTION 
MATCHMAKER 



While I can take only the barest credit for the work-- 
shop and this volume from which it is derived^ it nonthe-. 
less affords me one of the greatest personal and profes-- 
sional • satisfactions. I became a Home Economist (a title 
which I bear proudly) late in my career. My former pro- 
fessional identity was as a clinical child and family 
psychologist. As a practicing clinician working with 
families, as well as a husband and father of four young 
children, it seemed to me that much of the family therapy 
work being done virtually ignored the practical problems ' 
of families in distress. Counselors and psychotherapists 
of various persuasions are often superbly trained in psycho- ' 
dynamics and interpersonal relations , ^their training for 
understanding the milieu in which dynamics operated is 
invariably all but nonexistent. 

Too often have I watched a family under stress in be- 
wildered confusion over having an interpretation of their 
communication difficult ieSj while some, of their more basic 
needs for foodj, clothing and shelter were unmet either 
through totally inadequate resources and/or poor management 
of those resources . On the other hand^ it must be pointed 
out that the reverse situation is not uncommon: where 
members of relatively affluent families suffer dispair and 
frustration through their inabilities to deal with each 
other effectively . To me it seemed obvious that those pro- 
fessionals working with families needed both skills in re- 
source management and interpersonal facilitation. Tragi- 
cally no such program existed. 

It was towards this end that the Department of Family 
and Community Development of the University of Maryland 
was conceptualized. The Family Studies aspect of our pro- 
gram rarely related to the Management and Consumer Focus ^ 
except through the delightfully rare student who was inter- 
ested in both. While the faculty members in both subject 
areas saw the need for the articulation of these two fields 
of knowledge^ the standard materials (e.g.j texts and course- 
work) did not afford a ready bridge. We tackled the theore- 
tical and practical problems such as integration of all 
aspects of human ecology through a graduate seminar called 
''Integrative Aspects of Human Ecology'' . 

It was during a semester when I had leadership res- 
ponsibility for that seminar that I met Ed Graham of the 
Life Insurance Institute at a meeting of the Family Center 
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of the American Home Economics Association . Our meeting 
seemed almost accidental , hut in retrospect I sometimes 
wonder. At any rate, he it an act of God, a whim of fate, 
or oust plain good fortune 'we began talking alout our 
mutual concerns for the family in a complex technological 
society, Ed seemed interested in our program, and I put 
Charlotte Churaman (the driving force of our management 
program) in touch with him. The result of those meetings 
is represented in the program that was generated and which 
is prese^-^ed in the followiyig pages. For this our depart- 
ment in particular, and our field in general is deeply in- 
'le! ted to Dr. Graham and the Life Insurance Instituted AS 
an individual I am grateful for seeing a dream materialize. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that in no way should 
this material be viewed as an endpoint , but rather as the 
embarkation of a marriage letween two fields of study which 
deserve to be united. As my role is matchmaker, my hope is 
that it be a long and fruitful union and that I may be 
avoimd to celebrate many happy anniversaries I 



Ned L. Gaylin^ Professor and Ciiairman 
Family and Community Development Department 
College of Human Ecology 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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INORODUCTION: The Workshop and hon It is reported 



1 



Unique features of a iiorkahop are: 



an Intensive learning experience, large blocks of time 

high en^hasis on making resources available for problem solving 

concern nith looking at a new problem, or at looking at an old problem 
in a new way 

concern with maxi miim participation of students 

This workshop is part of an ongoing project. Creative Systems in Money 
Management, which has included: 

a task force within a general home management workshop (directed by 
Charlotte Churaraan) during the sunmer of 197^" 

a course, Helping Families with Money Management Problems taught by 
Martha Garrison, Fall, 1974 

a course for couples, Home Management for Beginning Families, taught 
by Charlotte Churaman, Spring 1975 

a graduate assistantehip in helping to develop this new aspect of the 
progrfitm in Family and Community Development in the College of Human 
Ecology, held by Mary Stephenson 

two ocie dyay Mini-workshops for area leaders in the field of financial 
counseling, one held Jan» 24, 1975 to make suggestions for program 
development, and another during the suomer 1975 workshop (reported in 
this book) 
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V/ithln the general definition of a workshop, and within the purposes establish- 
ed f cr this particular workshop, emphasis was placed on process learning to 
help students discover and develop individualized styles of working with 
people on money related problems, rather than to follow a prescribed set of 
procedures for counseling. 

Financial Counseling has not received attention comparable to that given to 
family counseling and sane other areas of counseling, either in the area of 
theory building or in development of training methodologies. Trends might 
be noted, however. Several Family JSconomics and Home Management leaders are 
conducting workshops this svunmer designed to train financial counselors. The 
Annual meeting of the FBHM Section of AHEA, meeting in San Antonio, Texas, in- 
cluded several agenda items related to financial counseling service. The 
National Foundation for Consximer Credit will introduce a national certification 
program later this year# Previous to this, there has been no standard for this 
type of work. It is not known at this time what influence this certification 
might have on the develoment of college curricula; but it should provide a 
natural supplement and a motivation for students desiring to develop this 
special interest. 

The workshop did not duplicate material covered in Personal and Family Finance 
courses, and the assumption was made that if participants wanted basic infor- 
mation on money management they might consult regular textbooks. One money 
management text which is based on case studies and which has very convenient 
procedures one might use in working with families was used as a resource book. 
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Other selected texts were a general systems resource book with terminology 
bridging all areas of social science and a new home management text using 
the systems approach. 

The responsibilities of Instructors and of Students for Preparation, Presenta- 
tion, Problem-Solving, and Products may be shown schematically. 

Instructor Shared Student 
Responsibilities i^periences Responsibilities 
and JBxperience ' and iSxperience 



PR£PARATION 
PROBLOI SOLVING 



New PiiRCfiPTIONS 
PRODUCTS 

Report of Workshop 
Tools and Uethods 
for further use 



PRESiiNTATION 

PROBLM SOLVING 

through 
system analysis 

and 
design for 
manageable systems 



PRODUCTS 
with 

Evaluation/Critique 



PRfiPAIiATION 
PROBLiii SOLVING 



New PERCiiPTIONS 

PRODUCTS 
Annotated 
bibliographies 
Task force reports 
Models for Financial 
Counseling 



In reporting the workshop a designation is made in the upper left hand corner 

of a page indicating whether the material was: 

PREPARATION (used as a guide for investigation or study) 
PRESENTATION (a talk or discussion with the entire group) 
PRODUCT (output of the workshop, either individual or group) 

The format of the report of different presentations varies with the nature of 
the presentation and with the availability of the resource material from other 
sources. When material is readily available in textbooks it is presented in 
outline form with references and no attempt made to report it fully. 

Responsive feedback was encouraged throughout. Since this feedback process 
was very important to the learning experience and to understanding and 
critical evaluation of PRODUCTS of the workshop, most of the task force re- 
ports have been included in only slightly edited form f dlowed by CRITIQUE. 
In this sense they are "in process of development". 

Texts for the workshop were: 

Deacon, Ruth and Francille M. Firebaugh. Home Manajgement : Context and Concepts . 
Boston, Houghton-Uifflin, 1975. — 

flailard, Thomas £• , David L. Biehl, and Ronald W. Kaiser. PerscTial Money 
Management , Chicago, Science Research Assoc. Inc., 1973. 

Kuhn, Alfred. The Logic of Social Systems . San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1974. 
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FINANCIAL COUNSfiUNG COMPKTfiNCIES TO Bfl DEVELOPED BI THE STUDENT 



!• To •0tabllsh a morklng relationship of trust and cooperation. 

2. To Mcognixo or clarify the miseion of the particular agency or 
prograa nithin uhlcb the helping is being done, and one's ovin 
cQMitment to it« 



3. To imderetanc* the constraints and variables of major types of 
financial decisions (problems) nhich fasdlies and individuals face. 

4. To develop a philosophy and seme systeaatic ways of dealing with 
the values and priorities of family members , and to use this basis 
for recognizing what is fixed and what is flexible (still a matter 
of choice). 

5. To be aware of inter-'relationship of resources and demands of all 
members of a household and the possible interdependence of finances 
of the household under consideration and other households. 

6. To use the information in 3» 4» 5 above in specific cases for 
identifying relevant information which must be elicited from the 
family and from other sources in order to deal with the concrete 
problem. 

7. To recognise educative opportxxnities within the helping relationship 
which take into consideration the infomation processing style and 
efficiency of the person(s} being helped. 

8. To iinderatand, and be able to employ a variety of analytical and 
diagnostic methods through which to put a problem into perspective. 
(The extent to which the diagnosis is made immediately explicit to 
the per3on(s) being helped will vary). 

9. To know and develop methods of access to community resources. 
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PRESiSNTATION (Outline with notes on visuals and activities} 

Family as a System 

Charlotte V, Churaman 

The family may be viev^ed as a system 

A boundary separates a system from its environment 

(begins to develop a systems model imith pegboard as background and 
with golf tees to support yam boundary) 

One may describe important on-going processes occurring nvithin a human 
system (individual or family). The folloiming processes v«ere suggested as 
being applicable in humn systems A 

Valuing and appreciating 
Choosing or deciding 

Information processing - corrmunicating 

Designing and specifying (Preferred standards and spatial relationships 

bringing individuality and technology into play) 
Maijntaining (valued states and conditions) 

Producing/actualizing (personalities, goods, services, conditions) 
iistimating or allocating (handling valued things and conditions 
quantitatively) 

Qonsuming (a necessary process in both maintaining and in producing), 
(uses golf tees to place paper labels with each of the processes within 
the boundary J, 

Processes may be carried out at riifferent levels of consciousness or 
deliberateness. An av^areness of "self as process" and of "family process" 
are important in developing a dynamic view. The purpose of listing processes 
at this point was to get an overview of their complexity, not to attempt any 
theory building. 

System boundries may be distinguished as open or closed. Most systems have 
permeable boundries. 

We might look at the family as a system: 

(1) to see what's going on (systems analysis) 

(2) to make some aspect of it more manageable (systems design) 

(removes the process labels from the model) 

In order to make a system more manageable, and in order to be able to 
conmunicate about what we are doing, we find it helpful to view it as an 
input-output system. 

(revises the boundary ^ by making openings for input and output) 

Processes have been noted earlier. 

Content is that which is being processed. It could be represented 
as a flow going through the system. 



Presented at Workshop: Money tlanagement in Counseling Situations, June 2-13 
and July 7-^11* 1975, College of Human iicology. University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland ' 4 ct 



(uses colored yarn with labels at one end to show how each could 
be considered content of management) 
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General System theory really deals with the attempt to make some genarali- 
zationo about all kinds of systems; physical, biological, organizational. 
In general terms, the content nould be mass/energy or mass/energy /information. 
For purposes of money management we can translate these into: 

Information (yelloiw yarn) 
Money (green yarn) 
Materials (blue yarn) 

Energy (red yarn) ^ 

The system model at this point with the different types of content going in 
as "input", being transfonned, and emerging as "output" is merely descriptive. 
It gives no insight as to what is going on. It is somewhat like the "black 
box" in psychology. 

The family system may be examined more meaningfully by looking at two sub- 
systems: managerial and personal, ^ 

(Reference was made to pages 12 and 50 VISUAL 
of Deacon and Firebaugh, and students (See Deacon and 

discussed the models) Firebaugh Pel2) 

The managerial sub-system has two major parts: VISUAL 

Planning and Implementing. We can identify the (See Deacon and 

sub-processes making up each of these. Firebaugh p. 53) 
(Uses pegboard to illustrate this) 

The managerial system (or sub-system) can actually become a 

conceptual framework^ a sort of cognitive map for viewing 

the elements of management and how they are inter-related« WORKSHfiET 

One can develop a worksheet to use in applying it to (See next page) 

specific management situations, or to the whole of a 

family's management • 

In dealing with family money management problems it is helpful to identify 
ways in which personal and managerial sub-systems of family behavior are 
inter-related, how the input of one becomes the output of the other, even 
though at a particular time one may be focusing on one sub-eystaoi. 

We separate them as a matter of convenience. The difficulty which may 
arise from separating them, however, is that we may forget that output of 
money management is not just materials and accountable assets; it is 
information for new decision making^ changed attitudes, feeling, too. 

It will be noted that conscious or deliberate use of the managei*ial system 
is essentially a design for action and change. If it is to have any value, 
it goes beyond the descriptive state. 

Financial management was discussed by commenting on Chapter 10 of Firebaugh 
and Deacon textbook, an assigned reading. 

One can define aubprocesses of managing money and show how the familiar tools 
are used in each* For example: 

Planning - allocation of total resources for a specific time period is 
one kind of planning. 

,13 
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(Clasa mwibera ccnstructed pie graph* for the • ACTIVITI 

budget* at 3 levels of living published by the VISUAL - 

Bureau of Labor SUtiatics in order to get the reference 3* 

experience of working nith relative sizea of 
allocations and types of adjustments that could 
be made in each case) 3, 

Controlling - setting up due dates, amounts due, VISUAL 

and a ¥iay to check when payments are made is one see Deacon and 

kind of ecu trolling. Firebaugh 

pages 274-275 

Svaluating - making a net worth statement on an 

annual basis can provide one method of evaluating VISUAL - Deacon 
progress *nd Firebaugh 

see page 289 

Families might apply principles of management to their handling of money 
with different puroosea in mind. 

HANDOUT 
(aee next page) 

The time of benefit will vaiy for different p\irposes. Some money 
management seeks to make current ol short run goals possible. Other time 
periods are: future > past, continuing. 

Two types of transactions were noted; exchange and grant or transfer 
(see later presentation dealing with this topic). 

The family system carries out transactions: among members, among different 
uses of money by the family, between family and an external system such as 
a store, bank, etc. 

By looking at the family's money management as a system, it is possible to 
develop a tentative typology of financial counseling: 

1. Bad output (debt counseling) 

2. Crisis as input (Crisis intervention, possibly advocacy and 

search for resources) 

3. ai?)hasis on planning and controlling (accounting type) 

4. Bnphasis on information input (consumer education) 

5. Focus on managerial sub-system (money management) 

6. Taking a dynamic view of managerial/personal sub- systems in 
total context of family in its environment (Family systems 
approach) 

The Creative Systems in Money Management Project, of which the workshop 
is a part, is an attempt to implement the family systems approach in help- 
ing families manage their money. 

References 

1. Churaman, Charlotte V. Human Ecology: An Action Framework for the 
Processes and Content of Individual and Family Studies (in press) 

2. Deacon, Ruth and Francille M. Firebaugh. Home Management; Context and 
Concepts. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, Co., 1975. 

3. Brackett, Jean. Urban Family Budgets Updated to Autumn 1972 

O Monthly Labor Review 96:70 (Aug. 1973) reproduced page 270 of Deacon 

ERslC and Firebaugh text* ^ ^ 
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HANDOUT 

Some Purposes of Money Management Systems 
!• Allocation of overall supply 

2. Production 

goods and services for consumption 
income 

human rescxirces 

3. Caring for and maintaining: protecting 
goods and services 
income 

human resources 

4. Repaying 

5. Saving and investing 

6. Acquiring (consumership) 
?• Estimating: placing a value upon 
8, Providing infonnation for managemsnt 

Time-of -benefit 

1. Current (in the short run) 

2. Future 

3. Past 
4# Continuing 

Types of tran8acti6ns as vieiwed in the current situation 

1. Scchange (equal) 

2. Grant or transfer (may be unequal) 
Family system transactions may occur: 

1. Between family members /among family members 

2. Between/among different uses of money by family 
^ 3. Between family and an oxteinal system (store, bank, etc.) 

16 
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PRBSBHTATION (notae from a two-d*y nulti-media presentation) 

General ^eteas and Huaan Inforaatlon Processing 

Thomas £• Harries 

The Basic concepts and objectives for the tuo days were 

outlined on a worksheet lORKSHKET 

System - A collection of separate but interdependent components working 
together to achiere a common purpose. 

Usefulness of systems science: 

overcomes cbmpartmentalization of knowledge 

provides a basis for understanding matter/energy transfers 

(includes infonnation, meaning, money) 

provides a basis for ccmprehending what is going on between the 
organism and its environment 

provides a general framework applicable at marxy levels (one person, 

family, organization, etc.) 

provides a tool for thinking in terms of: 

process 

relativity 

all at once-ness 
helps one to see one^s self as the active agertt 
helps one to generate questions relative to a task 
forces one to clarify asstimptions 

serves as a framework for analysis whether or not it is presented 
in a visible way 

The locus of meaning is in the receiver. 

Infonaation in a technical sense represents pattern or structure that 
may or may not be meaningful to the receiver. 

Conuni cation is information ^ shared experience. Information in a 
communications sense reduces uncertainty on part of the receiver. 

Information processing may be represented as an interaction 
between organism and environment in which the stznictural 
inforaation in the organism acts as a filter for stxnicture 
perceived in the environment. TRANSPARSNCI 

(sM Poerster) 
paere 172 

Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, June 
2-13 and July T-'U, 1975, College of Human Ecology, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland' 
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Information processing styles differ in several ways: 

!• Concreteness/abetractness 

The concrete thinker has rigid rules for processing data. He is 
likely to experience these limitations: 

things are viewed in absolute terms: good or bad. 
need for closure and certainty 

judgments made with little consideration of alternatives 

non-differentiation 

inability to see other options 

{ -d^., , The more abstract thinker can deal with more complexity as 

' indicated by: 

basing action on more sources of infonnation 
generating a greater amount of discrepant information 
developing more strategies 
differentiation of output 

Schroder has illustrated the difference in levels TRANSPARENCY 
of integration, showing that the abstract thinker (see Schroder 
uses more rxiles for combining separate bits of data, page 8) 

2. Locus of Control: internal/external 

The externally controlled individual perceives his world as 
operating largely by chance, or under the direction of some 
more powerful force than himself. 

In financial counseling, one might seek to find out whether 
the client perceives the reason for his being in recurring 
debt as being within himself, or outside himself. 

Management training is a deliberate effort to expand internal 
control. 

3. Locus of Motivation: intrinsic /extrinsic 

This dimension measures the extent to which the individual is 
guided by his own feelings and preferences or by those of 
others. 

Kuhn distinguishes between theory and reality as being differences in 
quality of information and in validity of information. 

Truth is discovered 

In today's world we invent. 

This leads to a new definition of the situation, and a new basis for 
interaction. 

If people are "open" 

If they can explain their criteria then actions can be chosen 
and either defended or discarded. 
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Mfttt^r/anargy transfer daflnes a living syatam. 

luh systam, to Amotion, has to hava optiona of both negativa and 
poaitiva faadback. (alloidng for both stability and changa). 

Tha "Lav of raquisita variaty** haa bean stated: '*It takes variety 
to cope with variety". 

Tha faaily ia an information transducer in the sense that family 
mMbers tranalate canplaxity into simplicity as they socialize the 
child. Older members of a family are depositories of and shapars of 
infonnation* The family *s ability to cope with complex stimuli of 
today depends partially on the variety of their experiences, openness 
to new Inf oraatlon, auid ability to process information. 

Sfficiency of information processing can be understood in terns of 

identifying the "degrees of freedom" in relation to the "constraints 

in the environment" on a grid using these two variables. IRANSPARENCY 

As we make decisions we rule out options. 

As we define situations in terms of absolute, simple rules we rule out 
options. 

To comprehend the variety in the environmmit, it is necessary to have 
enough degrees of freedom built into one*s thinking process to match 
the variety in the environment. 

Information search in decision making might be compared to trying to 
fill in a grid to reduce uncertainty. A decision matrix is a grid 
indicating how the individual conceptualizes the need for specific 
bits of infonnation to help solve his problem. 

Kuhn suggests that the behavior system may be viewed as consisting of 
three subsystems: detector, selector, effector. The organian detects 
stimuli in the environment; it can have an effect on the environment. 

This can be related to decision making as follows: TRANSPAR^CI 

(see Kuhn p. 47) 

Subsystem 

Det ect or Inf ormat ion 

DJS;iSIQN 

Select or ViTanting 

fiFFiCTUATION 
£f fee tor Doing 

Each of the thre.e^ubsystems, in turn, consists of detector, selector 
and effector functions. TRANSPAR£NCI 

(see Kuhn p. 48) 

It might be noted that in systems thinking "values" are accounted for as 
direction and Intensity of behavior. The individual experiences this 
in "wanting", but he provides concrete evidence of it in "doing". 
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Dr. Harries summarized the role of a financial counselor. 

"A crucial determinant of success is your ability as a participant 

in the system, not to be completely detached but to use your ability 

as a processor of information to look at the organism in the environment 

in which you are both embedded and say •ifl^hat is the nature of the essential 

transaction that can increase the efficiency of this system?' " 
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IGUSHIST 

CRSATIVS SISTaiS AND MONC MANAGaUKT 

BiSIC CONCEPTS 

1. ABSOLUTE VS. amTlV£ (Newton vs. UmUln) 

2. *COMIIUNICATI0N 

Information (technical sense or data) 
CoiiuBunication 

Infomation (coanunlcation aenee) 

Referent 

Symbol 

Meaning 

denotatire 

connotatire 
Image 
Code 
lamguage 

3* SISTAIS CONCEPT 
^System 

Subsystem 

Suprasystem 

Boundry 
''^Interface 
*Opsn 
^Closed 
^Feedback 

positive 
negative 

Cybernetic loop 

Steady state 
-i^Oegrees of freedom 
♦Power 
♦Homeostasis 
♦Bquifinality 
♦ilultifinality 

Ecosystem 

Levels 

Hierarchies 

4. ♦PBOBLBI - SDfPTOU 

System of interest 
Congruence - Incongruence 

♦Most important concepts* 



Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, June 
2-13 and July 7-11, 1975, College of Human Ecology, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland- 
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5. HUMAN INFORMATION PROCESSING 
«Concr«t« 
♦Abstract 

Intrinsic motivation 

fixtrinsic motivation 

Internal control 

Sjctemal control 

6* BASIC NSEDS AND RfiUTBD CONCJSPTS 

♦Security 

♦Identity ^ 
♦Stimulation 

"The Stranger" 

Scapegoating 

7. TERRITORIAL IMPEKATIVB 

Territory 
Alpha 
Beta 
Ctaega 

8. ♦OBiSDIENCfi TO AUTHORITY 

Agent 
Subject 

Psychological distance 
"Neurenberg Syndrom" 
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STATataiT OF OBJECTIVE FOR DAYS 2 AND 3 OF WOfiKSHQP 



(BJBCTIVE 



AUDIENCE: Each participant in a mixed group of professionals, graduate 
students and undergraduates .nho is concerned iwith the study 
of family money management behavior and nho desires to 
positively influence these family management skills; 

BHiAVIOR: will develop an analytical program for evaluation of family 
case histories in order to illuminate the key communication 
and systems variables in the families' money management 
transactions; 

CONDITION: by the conclusion of the second day (June 4th) of the 
workshop using the following resources: 

1, Attached list of concepts and associated terminology; 

2, Notes from participation in presentations, discussions, 
and exercises from assigned or available readings; 

3, Contributions and obsei*vations of staff and peers; 

DEGREE: such that at least 50$ of • the 8 concepts are included in 

your finalized program outline. 



prepared by: 

Dr. Thomas £• Harries 

Human Gomonunicat ions, Inc« 

High Tor Hill 
Columbia, Maryland 21045 
(301) 730-2324 
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PRESENTATION (notes from talk) 

THE EMPATHIC RELATIONSHIP 



Ned L. Gaylin 

Class members were asked to think of their personal definitions ACTIVITY 
of empathy and to contribute to a list of words relating to it. 

understanding being you (other) 

congruence reflective feeling 

rapport sensitivity 

Purpose of the exercise was to distinguish between various similar con- 
cepts such as projection, identification, S3mipathy, and the uniqueness 
of the conceptualization of the empathic stance as it relates to the 
counseling milieu. 

Empathy may be conceptualized as the area of overlap represented when 
two circles "I" and "You" share common feelings, but each retains an 
area of separateness. The basis of empathy is self esteem, which ena- 
bles esteem and respect of the other individual, • 



I You j Empathic Understanding 



Each counselor should recognize his or her limitations. Not every indi- 
vidual can work with every other. The counselor who senses "we can't 
work together" does both his client and himself a service to refer the 
client to a counselor who can work with the client. The counselor must 
be able to recognize that it may indeed be his problems which interfere 
with his ability to work with a given client and not the client's prob- 
lem. Otherwise this leads to exacerbation of low self esteem on the 
part of the client, which is counterproductive and destructive. 

Rice"^ has recently suggested that the process of client-centered 
counseling go beyond the earlier "necessary and sufficient conditions" 
suggested by Carl Rogers, She conceptualizes counseling as playing an 
"evocative function" based on the insight into the schema and ways of 
thinking of the client (i,e., empathic understanding). The counselor, 
through his or her understanding of the client's feelings, enhances 
the client 's' understanding of those feelings through reflection (i,e,, 
"feedback") thereby evocing further exploration of feelings and even- 
tually understanding. 

The caring person may fall into the trap of offering the client re- 
assurance. This too is counterproductive. It often communicates to 
the client that indeed, his internal "ugliness" is too devastating 
for even the counselor to tolerate. Indeed, many counselors fall 
back on reassurance (as many parents and friends do) because they 
cannot tolerate the pain the client is expressing. 



Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, 
June 2-13 and July 7-11, 1975, College of Human Ecology, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
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The counselor is a tool. Therefore, knowing what makes one effective 
in the counseling situation is important. Then those skills should 
be sharpened and honed. For each counselor, these skills will vary. 

It is important for the counselor to be transparent", that is totally 
honest, in the counseling situation. He or she must avoid the poten- 
tial "double binding" situation in which the "meta-communication" (that 
which is communicated nonverbally through gesture, voice-quality, etc.) 
denies or contradicts the verbal communication. When both verbal and 
non verbal communication are consistent, this is referred to as 
congruence. 

Counselors may learn to identify when a client is struggling with feel- 
ings that could facilitate the growth process. Research has indicated 
that it can be identified in tape recorded counseling sessions. The 
voice quality has what is termed a "focused" quality. It is often 
hesitant, varied in pitch and tone, and has been metaphorically re- 
ferred to as sounding like the person's "eyeballs are turned inward". 
This quality is in contrast to three other identified voice patterns 
which are indicative of less growth process. These are: "externaliz- 
ing" (a regular cadence, used in most conversations), "limited" 
(characterized by low energy and flat even cadence), and "emotional" 
(characteristic of overload states, crying, laughing, etc.).^ 

Role playing and videotaping are valuable methods to employ in counse- 
lor education and training. These methods can help counselors sharpen 
their listening, empathy, and communication skills. Empathy is in- 
volved in two ways: in assuming the basic role, i.e., being able to 
put oneself in the other person's place realistically, and in identify- 
ing the specific characteristics attributed to the helping relationship. 

In doing role playing it is as valuable, perhaps moreso, to have the 
beginning counselor experience the client role (so that he can sense 
what works from the receiver's end) as it is to have him or her take 
the counselor role. Often a skilled counselor playing client to a 
training counselor can help the beginning counselor identify where and 
when facilitation of the growth process is, and is not taking place. 



•^Rice, Laura N. The Evocative Function of the Therapist , Chapter 10 
in Wexler, David and Laura North Rice INNOVATIONS IN CLIENT-CENTERED 
THERAPY. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1974. 

^Rice, Laura, N. and Gaylin, N. L. , Personality Process Reflected in 
Client Vocal Style and Rorschach Performance . 
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PRESffliTATION (notes from talk) 

Counseling Approaches 
Uary Stephenson 

The speaker dreyt upon courseiwork independent study, experience in a 
practicum with a Family Counseling agency in Prince George's County and 
in forking with two new pilot courses: Helping Families with Money Manage- 
ment Problems, taught by Mrs. Martha Garrison and Home Management for 
Beginning Families taught, by Dr. Charlotte Churaman, Her talk represented 
a sharing of some of the insight and resources she had developed through 
her graduate work directed particularly toward financial counseling. 

Three general counseling approaches were briefly described and compared: 

Carl Rogers - Client-centered 
Albert £llis - Rational emotive 
Edmund G. Williamson - Vocational 

The speaker presented a summary of the Interviewing guidelines. In this 
material the contrasting philosophies of Rogers and iillis are discussed 
and the use of concepts from each is illustrated. 

HANDOUTS 

The speaker, in comparing financial counseling to other family 
counseling had recognized a much greater need to deal with information 
and with concrete plans; hence, the work in Vocational counseling had 
been found useful. It was presented in summary form. 

Some of the special tasks of financial counseling were 'noted: 

concern with accuracy and completeness of information 
family income 

family expenses and outstanding debts 
financial history 

clarification of family values and the use of these values in setting 
goals 

assigning duties for recordkeeping, bill paying, etc. 

comparison with information from Consumer Price Index 

sensitivity to "conservative area" of clients 

continual motivation 

handling of creditors 

referral to appropriate agencies 

incorporating 4 1/3 weeks into monthly budget 

leaving a "cushion" so the plans aren't too restrictive 

arranging for an annual audit 



Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, June 2-13 
and July 7-11, 1975, College of Human ficology. University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 
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HANUOUT 



Interviev^ing 

Dr. Noel ilyricks* 

The elements of an intexviev^ are three fold. It has a beginning, a 
rniddle and am end. 

The be^jinning phase is characterized by initial contacts with the person 
or persons to be interviewed and the attempt to establish a meaningful 
'relationship. 

The »7ii'iile phase of the interviei^v focuses on its purpose. This is done in 
a patient, but systematic and progressive raanner. 

The end of the Lnterviev^ may be predetermined by a specified period of time, 
or when the purpose of the interview has been met. 

It is important that consideration is ^jiven to the environment. It must 
be conductive to coin'nunica*-ion, and the possibility of interruptions must 
be minijTiized. 

It ii5 the authoi'^s opinion i-.hat the pri'nary aim of clinically-crieritel 
interview cu^ht to be to help tiie interviewee clarify and understand his 
feelinj3 and take constructive steps to help himself. 

Client-Dentered Principles of Intervievdng 

1. The Interviewee Should Be Jiven An Opportunity to Take the Initiative 

The importance of this principle lies in the fact that the ijiter\'iewee is 
t^iven the opportunity to state why it is Important to see you. 

2. The Interviewer Shoul.d Use i«Iini/:icJ. Verbal activity . 

This principle is closely al.lied to the preceding one in that again it is 
emphasized that sufficient time must be given to the intervie>vee to express 
himself, idany interviewers err in talking too much. The essence of good 
interviewing is being a good listener. The interviewer • s bias* are minimised, 
ar:d less hann is likely to occur if attention is devoted to this principle. 

j^Incoura.^e Spontaneity on the Part of the Interviewee 

Interviewing is often referred to as an art rather than a science. One 
reason is that its success often depends on the sensitivity and intuition 
of the interviewer. The interviewer must keep the interview going at an 
even tempo so that time can be used in an advantageous manner. However, 
the delicate balance between providing an interviewee tiine for expression; 
and serving as a catalytic agent to keep the interview moving must be main- 
tained. 



^Prepared for Course FMGD A31 Introduction to i^amily Counseling taught for 
Departm.ant, Family and Community Development, University of Maryland 
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4, The Data OnAit to Come from the Intervievs Itself 
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This principle in the authors judgment is the. essence of the client- 
centered method. The data to formol.ate questions and responses are to 
come from observations made during the interview and comments of the 
interviev^ee* A purpose of this principle is to miniidze the possibility 
of interviev^er bias being injected into the interview, especially facts 
not revealed by the interviewee. 

This principle stresses the fact that questions are not to be plucked out 
of the sky. They must relate to sojnethini^ the interviei^ee has said or some 
gesture which in the interviewers judgment is significant. 

5, Focus on Ajrnotionally Ghar;j:ed Areas 

This principle ought to encourage the interviewer to listen for cues such 
as words which are often repeated, noris or gestures which seem heavily 
laden with emotion should receive the attention of the interviewer. 

6, Approach the Interviewee Indirectly 

'Hie purpose here is to enable the interviewee to feel at ease, and express 
himself raore willingly, otatenients formulated to minimize def ensiveness 
are encouraged. 

7, The Interview Should be as Open-i^^nded as Possible 

This sort of question can usually not be answered with a yes or no response. 
One of its primary objectives is to facilitate corrjnunication, t:;^estions of 
this nature also have an adiitional advantage to minimizing interviewer bias, 

8, Interview Sho'old Facilitate the i:Ixpression of Feelings 

During this period of rapid changes in the lives of people, individual de- 
sires and societal norms are .often in conflict. Often the greatest need 
people have is to have someone listen to thorn. Tliis principle focuses on 
encouraging interviewees to express their actual feelings , 

9, Never Let the Interviev<ee Shift the liesponsibility of Findinj^ the 
Solution to the Problem to the Inter^/iewer 

l£any people in need of assistance seek others to make crucial decisions 
for them. This is a way of avoiding ultimate responsibility. One pur- 
pose of interviewing is to help people help themselves. The role of the 
interviewer is not to be a parental or authority figure. 

The interviewer can help by being a good listener and pointing out additional 
choices not cmtemplated by the inter^^iewee. The probable consequences of 
each choice ought to be pointed out but the ultimate decision as to wMch 
choice or course of action ought to be pursued must be that of the inter- 
viewee. 

Comments such as '»You«ve made a good decision, etc., ought to be omitted. 
The standard of good and bcui becomes the subjective self-referent. In 
essence, create an awareness of solutions but do not decide. 
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10» Raapond to the Intervlemee' s Feelings, Not Merely to the Facta 



Presented 



This principle points out the iaportance of listening for emotional 
at tit u dee inherent in oral expresaions^ This becomes the data to respond 
to and is much more significant than mere nords. (Example); **It sounda 
as though you don't care much for John?" 

11. When You Ask a Question, Wait for an Ananer 

An error often made by eager inexperienced interviewers is the tendency to 
ask more than a question at a time. Wait until the question you have asked 
has received a res]3onss« 

12. Refrain from Being Judgmental 

Guard against verbal and non-verbal cues which might tend to indicate 
approval or disapproval. Your values and bias belong to you and should 
not influence the interviewee to pursue a course of action you deem proper. 

13. Adopt the Interviewee* s Internal Frame of Reference 

Try to see things as seen by the interviewee^ It is the interviewee's per- 
ception that is reality^ and this reality must be understood to provide 
assistance. Insight as regards another person^ internal frame of reference 
can be achieved by listening carefully to what is said, and accepting the 
phenomena as reality for the interviewee. Argumentation aai evaluation will 
have minimal value. 

14. The Basic Skill of Interviewing is Perceptual Not Verbal . 

Infomation can alter perception and consequently behavior. If we attribute 
behavior to a certain way of perceiving, one can understand and predict the 
behavior of a person by focusing on his perception of any set of phenomena. 

15. The Self-Concept is an Important Regulator of Behavior 

As a general rule, changes in self-concept correlate with changes in be- 
havior toward others. Most behavior tends to be consistent with a person's 
self-concept. Insight into a person's self-concept can be achieved by adopt- 
ing his internal frame of reference. 

Techniques of Interviewing 

1. Use Open-Ended Questions 

Questions asked in an open-ended manner will facilitate ccoaiunication be- 
cause yes or no responses are avoided. (Sxample: "What would you like to 
do?'') A Leading question is one designed to elicit a yes or no response 
although their use is to be avoided when dealing with substantive issues. 
They are perraissable when dealing with preliminary questions (address, age, 
etc.) and the preliminary interest is in saving time. 

2. Rephrase Words of the Interviewee 

Use words which communicate an understanding and do not mechanically repeat 
the exact words used by the interviewee. Acquiring this skill communicates 
an interest in the interviewee^ minimize interviewer bias, and enhances 
clarification. 

30 
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The Xocus here is on the subjective alanients nf what is said, attitudes i^ihich 
lie baneath the spoken words. 

In order to apply this technique, what r.usi be comnunicated is an under- 
standing of the feelings and attitudes of the interviei^iee. All facts of 
behavior, verbal and non-verbal, (posture, gestures, etc.) become important 
aa indicators of the intervieiwee' s feelings, 

4. Silence 

Since people have been trained only socially, silence is raeasui'ed in terms 
of seconds, vVhen an interviewee ceases to talk, the interviewer should make 
no response if it is felt that no response is appropriate. Knowledge of 
when not to inject oneself into an interview is as important as asking the 
right questions. 

5. Listening 

One mucst dlsLinquish between listening, xhich is a psychological process, 
and hearing w?jiGh is a biological process. One must train oneself to 
listen whereas hearing is dependent on functional ear organs. A good 
listener facilitates empathy (an emotional identification with another) 
and is basic to an understanding of the subjective reality of another 
per 3 on • 

6. Reflective Summary 

This technique is used at the conclusion of the intervieii* to sum up the 
feelings of the inter-ziei^ee as expressed to the interviewer. It represents 
the interviewei^s recall of the salient aspects of the interview. It also 
provides feedback to the interviewer. 

A more substantive discussion of the non-directive or client-centered 
method of interviewing can be obtained by reading Client Centered Therapy 
by Carl Rogers. 

The client-centered and rational therapeutic models proceed on different 
assumptions. While it is not the purpose of this book to contrast and 
compare the two models a few comparisons are necessary. 

The non-directive method assumes that solutions to problems must come from 
within the interviewee and it is the interviewee who has the primary responsi- 
bility for action. It is the belief of Carl Rogers, its chief proponent 
that the way we feel will affect the way we think. Consequently, the 
emphasis on feelings is paramount. 

The rational therapeutic model assumes that the interviewee has need of 
pressure on him to guide him toward his goal. It is the interviewer who 
has the responsibility for applying that pressure. It is the belief of 
Albert SLHs, the originator and chief proponent of this model that the 
way we think will affect the way we feel. Consequently, reason is of 
paramount importance. Characteristics of this model in contrast to the 
client-centered model are; suggestion, advice, coercion, persuasion, 
evaluation, extensive use of leading questions and hypothetical examples 
and interpretation. 
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Principles of the Rational Therapeutic Model 

1. The Cognitive Process Will Have the Primary jSffect on Behavior 

Feelings are regarded as important » however, they are not as important as 
the rational process. The emphasis, consequently, is on one^ thought 
processes: what one tells himself upon assessing a certain set of facts* 

2. Behavior is Determined by Yftiat a Person Tells Himself :>.» 

Uuhammad Ali made the expression am the greatest** known throughout the 
land* This expression, however, has therapeutic significance. In focusing 
on what an interviewee tells himself, insight is provided into the persons 
behavior* 

3* Inefficiency in Behavior is a Resxilt of Not Being Yourself 

Maladaptive responses which resiilt in inefficient behavior are often due 
to trying to be something other than what you are. This sort of in- 
efficiency is often due to what you as a person have been telling yourself* 
No act per se causes inefficient behavior. It is what the person tells 
himself about the act that causes problems. 

4. flrrors in Reasoning Often Cause the Erroneous Belief that Only One 
Conclusion Can Be Derived from the Same Set of Facts 

Illustrative of this point is the experience of rejection* £llis has 
pointed out that when people are rejected, they often erroneously con- 
clude that they are rejects. This is what they have told themselves. He 
stresses tho fact that what it ought to mean is they simply did not get 
what they wanted on a particular occasion. It does not mean they are 
rejects and they should not think of theoiselves in this manner* 

5* Evejryone Has a Phiifebsophy of Life and Should be AKiare of the 
Consequences V/hich Flow from That Philosophy 

Often we are unaware of having a philosophy of life. Our response to 
various stimuli indicate a philosophy and to the extent that we become 
aware of it through rational processes and assess its consequences for 
us, no progress or growth can be meaningful* 

6. y/hat You Tell Yourself Will Be Reflected in Your Self-Concept 

The feedback people receive is due in large measure to how they behave. 
What you tell yourself is a determinant of behavior. An example often 
cited in the literature to illustrate this point is that of the dog who 
walks with his tail between his legs as though he expected someone to kick 
him. More often than not he gets kicked. The image you project will often 
determine the response to you. 

7* People Tend to Devalue Themselves 

As a general rule, people tend to think more in terms of their weaknesses 
rather than their strengths. Interviewing ought to focus on a person* s 
strengths and a ccmponent of it ought to be to persuade the interviewee 
to think in terms of strengths rather than weaknesses. 
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8. ]r ^>>^ f ^ f^v on Yottr Capacity to Mirt Innf " T.H^mTifa 

Xnd«p«nd«nc«, not dependence, is streestd. An interviewM ought to be 
giv«n wwrcisea which promote reliance on his inner Judgment rather than 
eooieone elae. 

9. Take Rlske and Focus on What You Yfant Out of Life 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained. Uoat people know what they want out of 
life, however, are afraid to take the necessary risks to achieve it. Inter- 
viewing ehould encourage risk-taking and what is lost by not taking these 
risks. If one is unsuccessful, it does not mean the person is a failure. 
It merely means in this particular instance one did not get the desired 
object but aay get the next object. 

10. Do Not Define Yourself In Terms of Others ' Estimate of You 

What you tell yourself is important. You know yourself better than anyone. 
Consequently, you should be the Judge of your own personal worth. 
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Minnesota Point of Vievy/ Vocational Counseling'^^ 

liilliafason is associated vdth the development of the llinnesota Point of 
View# It is essentially a rational cind logical approach to coiinselin^i. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy cire differentiated, coanseling beirtj^ broad- 
er than psychotherapy, which is often restricted to the emotion feelin^j. 
eveiluation aspects of personality developnent , to self conf] icts often 
considered in isolation froni the clients* actual life, and is often limit- 
ed to the client's evaluation of, and reactions to, lie exj'.oriences ruther 
than bein^^ concerned with actual behavior in social situations. Counseling:, 
on the other hand, is concerned vdth the interaction of personality and the 
surrounding culture, 

Co'unseling deals both \^ith the content of adjustments and also with the 
individual's attitude toward and valuations of his adjustment • 

The Counseling Process 

!• Ana].ysis 

The purpose of analysis is to acquire an understanding of the individual 
in relation to the known requirefnents of his pres^ant and future adjustments. 
Analysis consists of the collection of infonnation and d'^ta about the in- 
dividual. Before the client can be effectively counseled, he and the 
counselor must collect dependable, i.e., reliable, valid, and relevant 
infonnation, from which to diagnose the characteristics which facilitate 
or inhibit satisfactory adjustment. 

2. Synthesis 

Synthesis is the summarizing and or^janizing of d^ta f ran the analysis in 
such a manner to reveal the individuals' assets, liabilities, adjustment 
and maladjustments. 

3. Diagnosis ^ 

The collection and synthesis of data provide the material for diagnosis. 
Diagnosing involves three major steps. The first is the identification 
of the problem. The second step is discovering the causes. Tliis involves 
a search for relationships and management practices, past, present and 
potential, that they may lead to an understanding of the causes of the 
symptoms. 

ITie third step is prognosis. The diagnosis and prognosis are both relevant 
to the goals the individual is attempting to achieve. 

Williamson states diagnosing is "a cooperative undertaking with the student 
(individual) taking the major responsibility in the understanding of him- 
self insofar as he is intellectually able and emotionally willing to do so. »• 

4« Counseling 

Counseling is that part of personnel work in which a counselor helps the 
client to marshal his own resources, the resources of an institution and 

♦Suitmorized from Chapter 2 of Patterson, C.h. Theories of Counseling, and 
Psychotherapy , New York Harper and iiow, 1973 by Llary Stephenson. 
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and of the comrniriity , to assist the client to achieve the opAimum adjust- 
Hient of >«hich he is capable, • .the term covers first of all a relationship 
which rni^ht be referred to a guided leamin^j tcAard self-ianderstandin-^. 
Second, counseling covers certain kinds of re-education or releair.in^s 
which the individual desires and needs as means to help life adjustments 
and personal objectives. Third, counseling .nay involve the counselor's 
personalized assi ^ance to the counselee in 'ondei'standini^ and becondn=i 
skilled in the aj plicc:tion of the principles and tech:.iques of ^cr.eral 
semantics to his laily livin^;. In the fourth instance, the l.orrn is used 
to cover a repei'ioire of techniques and relaiicTiships \vhicii c^.re therapeutic, 
or curative in their effects. In the fifth type of cmonselirig, some forms 
of re-education Joes follow therapeutically induced catharis, 

Co'uiselin^ is a _oneralized aethod of learning to deal v.ith all kinds of 
siLuations, 

5» FolloYrf up 

Follow-up Includes what the counselor does to assist- the client with :^ew 
problems, with I'ecurrances of the original problOTs, and what is done to 
deterriiiiie the ef fe-.^tiveness of counseling. 

Techniques of Counseliiig 

1, iistablishin^ rapfort 
2 • 0 ul ti V at ing self- und e r :^ t and ins 
3« advising or plar.ning a pro^raiii of action 
Ca) direct advisin^i 

(b) persuasive method 

(c) explanation method 
4. Carrying out she plan 

Referral to other sources of .help 
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Legal Aspects of A Family's Financial Management 

Mrs. Stewart Oneglia 

Because of the unique problems of women, let us begin by focusing on the 
importance of the husband's having written a will» 

Several major problems arise for a wife if the husband dies without a will» 
First, at his death the law specifies how the property will pass. The wife 
will get one-third and the children will receive two-thirds of whatever 
property the husband owned in his own name. If there are no children, then 
the wife must share with his parents. His estate is to be distinguished 
from Joint property which passes automatically to the survivor and does not 
pass into the estate; in other words, it does not include the children. If 
provision has not been made through a will, a wife is often placed in the 
sit.uation of having to sell property so that it can be passed on to the 
children. 

Upon the death of a person, intestate, the court usually will have to appoint 
a personal representative to settle the estate. The wife or children have 
priority to be nominated, but they must be appointed by the court or registrar 
of wills upon petition. Having a will permits an individual to appoint some- 
one of his own choosing. The law permits a personal representative to take a 
commission on all that goes into the estate, so that if a lawyer or bank is 
appointed as representative, one can be certain part of the estate will be 
absorbed as commission^ If trustees are appointed, they are also entitled 
to top commission. If a family member or friend is appointed as a personal 
representative, it should be specified in the will that he shall not have to 
pay any bond. Otherwise, the court will require that he be bonded in the 
amount of the assets* 

Unless one has a very complicated estate, making a will only involves writing 
down everything that goes into the estate and subtracting all the bills; what 
is left goes to the heirs. A will should probably be drawn by an attorney and 
it must be signed by two witnesses. However, homemade wills often leave gaps 
in disposition of property and very often are taken into court. Provision 
should always be made for contingencies, such as the death of an heir# There 
is no body of law more technical than the law of estates and trusts. 

In preparing women for divorce or widowhood, Mrs. Oneglia strongly urges that 
they be knowledgeable about their assets. She advises women to be aware of 
sLIl assets, debts, creditors, savings account numbers, and have some idea of 
income. With this information, they will be able to make a realistic assess- 
ment of how much money they will need to live on. 

In a class discussion of alimony and child support, Mrs. Oneglia suggested that 
before a final separation agreement is signed, a women should consider an 
escalation clause in alimony or child-support payments. The courts will not 
automatically grant this; are reluctant to overturn an original agreement based 
on a husband's lower income. There are a number of considerations which should 
be negotiated before the divorce becomes final; such as, rehabilitative alimony 
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i^hich provides an opportunity for the vdfe to take same retraining or 
graduate education, keeping the children covered by the husband's present 
life insurance, , and aupporting children's education past majorty (age 18). 
Mrs* Oneglia f mother reconniends that the mife make a cash settlement rather 
than depending cn payments. Viithholding of child support is often a means 
for the husband to punish the v^ife. 

llrs. Oneglia adviaed that all married ivomen should obtain credit in their 
oun name. Maxried women should have their ow bank accounts as a way of 
maintaining their afiparate identities and proving the wife's contribution 
to joint purchases. When searching for apartments or completing applications 
one need not indicate marital status. This can be considered a form of 
discrimination if considered in credit granting. 

Mrs, Oneglia views women's economic dependence as an explanation for their 
status as an oppressed class. Conversely, courts are beginning to recognize 
fathers' right to custody , of children. But in practice, in the majority of 
cases, the mother will gain custody unless there is some obvious evidence that 
she is not a fit custodian. 

The question-answer session ended with consumer inquiries about how to secure 
the best lawyer for the best price. It was explained that because of economic 
protection, lawyers cannot advertise or work for nothing; nor are there minimum 
or standard fees* There are no guidelines for selecting a lawyer other than 
one's own evaluation of the lawyer's position regarding women and a fee com- 
parison. 
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PRffifllTATlON (notes from talk) 

SojM Problem Areas with Credit: Over^£)cten8ion; Availability to Women 

Uartha L. Garrison 

Familiarity with some statistical facts regarding those encumbered by 
consumer debt serves the purpose of not being over-awed by a client who 
merely fits the norm of his age group or is typical of families of a 
certain stage of the family life cycle. 

Data from Survey Research Center, University of TEANSFABENCY^ 
Michigan 

In one year's data, over 7Q5f of the families with heads 25 to 34 
years of age have Installment debt* 

Barely fewer families in the next child rearing stage are 
similarly encumbered* 

Generally, about 60^ of the middle income families have some 
installment debt* 

There appears to be a stratification of borrowers from financial 
institutions* 

1 

See Tippett (1971) 

2 

Nearly 70% of the borrowers £rom Household Finance in 1973 were 
non-professional (being clerical, operatives, foremen, military 
personnel ) TRANSPARENCY 

Credit unions tend to attract teachers; banks take on low risk 
borrowers (managers , professionals ) 

3 

See LeFebve and Tippett 

Some families defend their use of credit as a good hedge against 
inflation as the contract is paid off with cheaper and cheaper dollars* • 

Ballard, Biehl and Kaiser show the reduction in actual cost of 
interest by inflation and itemized income tax deductions^ TRANSPARENCY 

With the rate of inflation soaring to 12^ in 1974 i saving money ^ 
"^for a goal — as an alternative to credit buying — seems defeating 

TRANSPARENCY 
(Chart, p* 125) 

Ovei^extension of debt over assets can be recognized quickly by several 
yardsticks 

The quickest and easiest mathematically is the rule that no more 
than 20^ of the take home pay should be pledged^ 

- See others in the references above* 
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Peraonal bankruptcies, rather than business ones, represent 90^ of 
those filed in 1970? 

Legal obligation is removed, but not a moral one, to pay off 
debts in full 

Alternative at Court: Chapter UII, wage earner plan 
The use of courts entails feeS: 

The sum of studios of the bankrupt project siniilar profiles of 
those most likely to become over^ extended: 

^ taking on too many credit obligations 

unemployment 

^unexpected medical costs g g 

additional characteristics: see Eisendrath, Ryan and Maynes,^ 
Lane,10,ll,Mat8en^ 

JBstablishlng Credit-Worthiness 

Possessing a credit card inscribed in one's own name has become a 
necessity for (1) identification, (2) a chance to establish a "track 
record" of responsibility in paying debts prior to making a large 
purchase such as a car or a home, and (3) continuation of credit- 
wrthiness through changes in marital status of women over a lifetime. 

Criteria for granting credit vary by geographical location and changes 
in money policy in the econouy as well as in the institution approached 

13 

Steps to getting credit for women HANDOUT 

Equal Credit Opportunity Act, effective Oct. 28, 1975, makes a 
legal promise of non-discrimination because of sax or marital status 



Footnotes: 

1, Tippett, Katherine Smythe, "Treads in Consumer Credit", Family 
Economics Review . Sept. 1971 » ^P. 7-10 

2, Cohen, Jerome B., Personal Finance . 5th ed. Homewood, 111: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1975, p.237 

3, LeFebve, Joan and Katherine S. Tippett, "Family Adjustment to Debt 
Payments", Family Economics Review . Dec. 1972, pp. 16, 17 • 

k. Bailard, Thomas E. , Biehl, David L., and Kaiser, Ronald W., 

Personal Money Management . Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1973, pp. 208. 

5, «Can you Inflation-Proof your Savings?" Changing Times . 

October 1974, p. 11. 
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HiMDOUT 

Action Program from Credit-Ability for Womon 

Uartha L. Garrison . 

Hon well can i»« anticipate that the Bqial Credit Opportunity Act will 
function beginning in Novenfcer, 1975? As this Act is an amendment to the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1968, it is appropriate to examine the 
history of canpliance with its regulations. Initially, creditors made 
■Ajor adjustments in their procedures in installment contracts and open- 
end credit (revolving charge accounts) but lately, compliance is becoming 
lax (Anon» Consumer Newlweek . 1973 )• likewise, performance based on pre- 
vious amendments to the Act, such as the Fair Credit Ueporting Act has been 
erratic. 

The record, them, leads us to believe that vigilance in monitoring compli- 
ance with the EquaQ. Credit Opportunity Act may be necessary. In particular, 
women who want credit in their own names must make assertive efforts to ac- 
quire it. Those who are counseling, likewise, may be called upon to offer 
some procedures to overcome the handicap of lack of credit-ability. The 
collection of approaches below contains workable procedures garnered for 
those two purposes, 

1. Applicants need to be aware of how the credit granting system 
works. First, the written application form provides the basic 
information. Secondly, an employee in the credit department 
screens the applicant by interview. Knowing that this inter- 
viewer has limited authority, an applicant who believes she can 
qualify by u*/ing additional documentation, should ask to see the 
credit manager. Quietly, confidently, but not arrogantly. See 
Approach 2, 

2. Seeking credit for the first time, a woman, unsure of being 
accepted because of inadequate income or Job tenure, would be 
wise to fortify her position by bringing along documentation of 
her financial managerial skill. One kind would be .evidence of a 
regular saving pattern as shown by her passbook from a credit 
union or b^k. Another kind would be canceled checks or re- 
ceipts for large purchases, money order receipts, receipts for 
payments on gas and oil credit cards on which her signature 
appears . 

These records establish a "track record" either as a marriage partner, 
as a single individual, or as a person managing obligations since a 
change in marital status occurred^ The would-be lender can review these 
records, inquire at the local credit bureau, and add his assessment frcm 
a personal interview to determine credit-ability of the applicant. 

Lacking a "track record", a person might purchase it. That means to 
borrow a small sum of money, say $50 to ^00. 7ihere? If the person does 
not have access to a credit union and is unable to borrow from a bank (in 
metropolitan areas, banks are especiedly strict and seldom lend less than 
$500 to 1600), the consumer finance company is more likely to oblige. The 
finance charges are high, but the borrower can earn interest on the sum 
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borrcmod by depositing it in a savings account until the debt is due. Oica 
the l04\n is repaid, a record ia established. The net cost of the purchase 
of one item of a credit history is the difference batneen the finance charge 
paid and the interest earned on the savings account. (Weaver, 1973 )• 

Buying a credit recordl Why not? We all purchase services that fte need. 

3, Divorced and/or vyidoiwed Twonien iwho iwant to re-establish a credit 
record, might start first v«ith credit easiest to get; gas and 
oil credit cards. Next, seek retail credit. (Uorigi, 1975) Some 
large department stores have a lenient attitude €dready toward 
marital status so long as the means of repayment is evident. Women 
without that possibility might inquire at the local speciality shops 
where she is a familar, frquent customer. With possession of one 
credit account, the successive ones are easier to obtain. 

In cases where the widowed, divorced or separated women continues to make 
repayments on jointly incurred debts, Morigi encourages them to notify the 
creditor so that the beneficial record becomes identified with the women. 

Because bank credit cards and travel and entertainment cards with national 
and intermit ional recognition have an extensive "exposure" to charges, often 
there is greater difficulty in getting these accounts. (Nichols, 1975) 

4* Child support and/or alimony payments claimed as the major source 
of income need proof that they are reliable. Here, the women 
applicant is wise to bring along photocopies of checks made out to 
her from the supporting spouse, photocopies of income tax returns 
for appropriate years, as well as names of people who know the 
family well as references. Again records of payments made responsibly 
since the change in marital status are likely to strengthen the case 
for the applicant. 

Further, during 1975, both sdimony and child support judgements will bee one 
collectable from persons receiving federal checks under provisions of 
P, L. 93-647 • The garnishment would apply to: 

^reimbursement in any form from the government to an employee, consultant, 
retiree, or person receiving disability payments from the government." 
(Causey, 1975, £17). 

Although the law became effective on Januaiy 1, 1975, the guidelines had not 
been agreed upon as of the middle of liay. 

5. A women should request that her credit accounts is inscribed in her 
own given name and surname. 

a. If she is able to qualify on the basis of her own income, she 
should request a separate account, identified by her own number. 

b. If she is not employed or does not have an independent income, her 
father or her husband's credit northiness will earn the account for 
her. In that case, there will be a single, shared, identifying 
account number. 

6. Since communities vary in their progress toward accepting women's 
credit-ability, anyone wanting current information is wise to contact 
the local chapter of the National Organization for Women (NOiV) or the 
Commission for Women usually affiliated with the county or state 
government. 

42 
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PRESSITAnCN 

A Bank's Function In Improving Money Uanagement In Families 

Elayne £. Uorigi 

Overdraft a - iVhtn a bank manager detects misnaanagement of a customer's 
account by finding auccessive overdrafts, he/she looks for causes with the 
customer. Bank officials may iwaive penalties for overdrafts — overdrafts 
are really loans — as they review* their overdraiwn accounts daily. Grant- 
ing such loans is an earned privilege for the manager. 

Sloppy habits in using a checkbook cause many of the overdraimn accounts. 
Some people never record deposits nor checks written. Occasionally, the 
bank makes an error; other times, there is a lack of an account number or 
an erroneous one on a check, the check has not been signed and cannot be 
processed. 

Depositors should carefully reconcile their bank statements with their 
checkbooks being sure that each one has every deposit recorded. For that 
reason the depositor should keep all deposit receipts until they show up 
on the statement. 

Loans - How much the bank can have in its loan portfolio depends on regula- 
tory agencies. In the case of a national bank, it is the Federal Reserve 
System. In times of "loose" money th^ may be able to lend 20% of their 
time deposits, but in "tight" money times, they are limited to 15%. Then, 
only car loans and p)ersonal loans to regular bank customers are available. 

Reading over a loan application, the bank officer is seeking an answer to 
the question: can this person pay back his loan? The loan application 
tells him: 

what the loan is for 

how much the customer wants to borrow 

what assets the customer has 

how he has been spending his earnings 

to whom he owes money 

(It is this bank's policy not to make consolidation of debt loans 
nor to support the use of credit cards by making loans to relieve 
that obligation), 
how stable is he? 

as far as tenure on the Job? 

as far as length of residence? 

When reviewing the loan application, the bank's officer uses a rough esti- 
mate that the customer's loan obligations should not exceed 2^% of his gross 
income, excluding rent or mortage payments. 
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Delinquent loans owed to the bank become a iwrite-off for the year that they 
were due. (Last year Peoples National Bank wrote-off ^p64,000 in delinquent 
loans and the first mortgage in their lli year history had to be taken back). 
If the borrower later repays some, or all, of the loan, it becomes a profit 
on the bank's financial statement. 

Over-extended debtors - Miss iJorigi observes the folio vdng: 

»'crediholics", people who are never out of debt, for as soon as one ^ 

debt is paid off, the family/person incurs another 
persons fail to stop and think that they could save and then buy 

the object 

— TV is a powerful lure to persons to "charge it" 

— displeasure with customers who borrow by using their time savings 
deposits as collateral because the interest on the time deposit is 
more than the interest charged on the loan (erroneous statement - 
Ed.) 

— others excuse their borrowing as an offset to the earnings they 
make as interest on their income taxes 

Persons ^o are unable to make their payments should come to the bank and 
discuss the circumstances with the loan officer. Banks will accept partial 
payments if they know what happened. On home improvement loans, the bank 
is protected by insurance against loss. (Renters* cannot get home improve- 
ment loans). 

Bankiniptcy - Bankruptcy is available to anyone who can prove his assets 
are less than his liabilities. Nine out of ten bankruptcies filed these 
days are personal, not business, bankmiptcies. 

Although the obligation to repay is wiped clean by the legal action of 
bankruptcy, subconsciously "I remember". However, since the lender cannot 
deny credit for the reason that the customer had sometime declared bank- 
ruptcy, he/she will probably search for another allowable reason to deny 
credit. "Bankruptcy does really put a mark on you". 

Credit records - Getting a credit record on file depends upon (1) an in- 
quiry having been made, (2) delinquency of payment, or (3) asking to have 
a file established. 

Establishing credit - To establish credit, get a loan through a commercial 
bank. A bank will always give a reference on you. 

Although the bank does not refer persons in financial difficulty to anyone 
for counseling, she called attention to a recent article about the Consumer 
Credit Counseling Service in Baltimore.^ 



1. Boehm, Victor L. "Consumer Credit Counseling, A New Way of Life", 
Maryland Banking Querterly, Spring 1975, pp. 5t 6, 31 > 75-82, 85-102 
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Questions Posed to Bank Managers 
!• Hon do you find out about financial stress among your customer-fandlies? 

2. If th^'ve come to you because of — 

a. a defaulted loan 

b. overdrann checking account 

c. overdranun line of credit 

d. an over-accumulation of charges 
on a bank credit card 

3. From these kinds of problems you encounter with customer-families, what is 
your guess as to the primary causes? 

Do you have figures? Statistics? 

if. In what ways have restrictive measures been set up to prevent customers' 
financial difficulties and disasters — 

a. by your bank? 

b. by the credit card franchiser? 

c. by governmental regulatory agencies? * 

5. If the family who has financial difficulty with the bank shows evidence 
of mismanagement across the board in financial matters, do you make re- 
ferrals for counseling? To whom? 



What do you do for the 
family? 



PRSSXNTATION (Intervldwa idth sinulated cast fanllles) 
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FAMILY SECURITY: INSUHANC* TO MEET I^AMILY GOALS 

0. McRat Covington 

!• Pam, role-playtd by a task force membar, Intervlewa Mr. Covington 

Mr. C gathers financial data from Pam (See case, pp. 73 ) 

Mr. C asks about the family's perceived needs 

Pam asks If she should buy Federal government group life Insur- 
ance nhen she takes a new Job there In June 

Mr. C believes the Joint coverage her husband and she have at 
125,000 apiece plus the National Guard policies her husband has 
would be acceptable at this time. Premiums on Federal government 
group life insurance policies are not expeclally good buys now* 

Mr. C raises the possibility of wanting an additional $5000 for 
their child's graduate education; that means, more than they have 
already provided for 

Mr. C's reGoanendatlons for the family: 

Each adult should have a will 
Pam should have disability insurance 
suggested priemium of $116 a year 

provides $400 a month for a 2-year illness if she can't 
work at her own Job; 30 day waiting period; additional 
details given~ Including existing illness provision, etc* 

2. Nancy, role-played by a task force member, interviews Mr. Covington 

Mr. C.imquires about her financial condition (See case, pp. 35 ) 

Mr. C asks Nancy what her first needs are, 

Nancy replies 

first, to be employed 

second, provisions for her son's education 
third, financial security, 

Mr. C suggests a $5000 permanent life insurance policy on the 
son that idll provide a cash value of |400 in 10 years, HOOO in 
20 years with a provision for waiver of premium if Nancy should be 
djBabled and unable to pay the premiums « Cost |6 a month. 

Mr. C urged Nancy to see if she could find $6 a month for a term 
policy on herself to provide $25,000 coverage in case of her death. 

Mr. C urged Nancy to have an up-to-date will drawn up. 
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(CoTlngton, continued, p. 2) 



3. Mr, and Mrs. B, Mrs. n)l«-played by a task forc« member, Inter^'"^ 
riewe Mr. Covington (see case, pp. 103«*123) 

Mr. C asks about financial details of the family manageaent. 

While revieeing the health insurance coverage, Mrs, B asks 
if it would matter, financially, from whose income the health 
insurance premiums are withheld. 

Mr. C replies, **llo,'* but be sure they continue with High Option 
coverage. 

Debt obligations are covered by credit life insurance; no 
additional life insurance needed to protect that risk. 

Mr. C recommends each adult have a will- 

Mr. C asks about r^<$'ids they perceive* 

Mrs. B says they want (1) the surviving spouse to live comfortably 
(as both have retireoBnt benefits from Federal Civil Service plus 
a $5000 policy on Mr. B*s life, they feel satisfied on this need) 
(2) education fund for their 14 year old son (currently she is 
saving $100 a month secretly for that purpose) 

Mr, C suggests a tax-sheltered annuity costing $100 a month to 
pay out $5000 to $6000 after 5 years. If ineligible for tax- 
sheltered annuity, then purchase a fixed annuity. Or *Vrs. B** 
could take out a policy on her own life and up>on his becoming 21, 
she could assign the cash value to her son. That would be about 
$700 or 1800 — less cash than the annuity because the insurance 
risk has been subtracted. 

Mrs. B asks if there is any way to assure that fundb zzred for 
the son's education are used only for that purpose? 

Mr. C responds, "In your will." 



NOTE: The class members had been working with information from their case 
families for several days and were thus quite familiar with details. 
Both The Insurance Agent and the family members were instructed to 
proceed as they would during a borne visit by The Agent. 
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PBKSOITATIGK 

Effects of Inflation on Family Money Management 
Martha L. Garrison 



The impact of inflation on some families' spending for necessities is real, 
not a mere scapegoat expression for poor monty management. Mork and 
Uagrabi's study of tivo hypothetical families shoiwed that the retired couple, 
living on a fixed inccme of $4,740 annually ft on I96I through 1973, in- 
creased their percentage of expenditures for current consumption from 81 
percent to 108 percent of that income. Oh the other hand, the wage earner's 
family of 4 «aw their monfy income rise from $7,800 in I96I to $13,801 in 
1973 and their expenditures for current consumption drop from 78 percent to 
67 percent. By requiring the wage earner's family to retain the moderate- 
cost level food plan and continue all other purchases at that level, the 
excess money inccme nas invested annusdly in a savings account. In I96I 
the family saved only $19, but the^y achieved a peak of $1,502 in 1972. ^ 

TRANSPARENCiaS 
(bar graph con- 
structed from data 
in table on p« 4) 

Uork and Magrabi offer the siiggestion to retired persons living on fixed 
incomes that reducing the standard of living in their earliest years «ay 
be the only way of coping with the inroads of inflation in later years. 
Dipping into savings is an alternative. On the other hand, if the retire- 
ment income has escalation provisions built into it, their difficulities 
will be reduced. 

Because of the large increases in social security i^ithholding in 1974 in 
addition to inflation, it now takes $23,640 to live at the level of $10,000 
in 1949.2 

Escalation clauses are being used increasingly to relieve the burden of in- 
flation; on euinuities, insurance, pensions, and welfare payments. An example 
is the Civil Service Retirement System for Federal employees where every 
time the Consumer Price Index rises by 3 percent or more and is sustained 
at that level or higher for 3 months, benefit payments are adjusted upward 
automatically. Slmilarlyi in some wage contracts the amomt of such. in- 
crease is 1 cent added for every O.4 of a point increase in the CPI. 

Kossoris states that escalation clauses alleviate discontent and prevent 
disruptive strikes during wage settlement negotiations. He mentions that 
escalation clauses may slow down inflation itself by allowing smaller in- 
creases than would be achieved by negotiation. 3 
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Intergonerational Aapocta of Money Management 
Roger Rubin 

Dr. Rubin's addresa focused on four intergenerational concerns which affect 
family reso;irce managdment • Three of these issues represent stages in the 
family life cycle: youth, iniddle years, and the aged. A fourth, inter- 
personal aspect is the growing pluralism in life styles. 

In his openiiig remarks. Dr. Rubin revealed that "...the marriage literature 
dwells heavily on the fact that economic and financial problems are one of 
the mfltjor undermining factors in contemporary American marriage; they're a 
major source of conflict. But when you go to the textbooks and start react- 
ing the literature, there's relatively little research on economic issues 
and its consequences for interpersonal relationships". Financial matters, 
as a source of conflict v?ithin the family, have barely been studied by 
social scientists. 

What appears to be the current focus in family-life research is an 
examination of environmental changes, and how these create stress or 
strengthen interpersonal relationships within the family. Because of 
rapid social chance, the concern with family relationship patterns is 
future-directed - how will these patterns be altered by external changes 
in the society? One effect of an altered environment on family members 
is the increase in numbers of people of different generations with varied 
backgrounds and eixperiences interacting on an intimate level within the 
family. It was Dr. Rubin's contention that "the kind of change that's 
occurring in society , then, may create support, opportunity; but it may 
also result in conflict, in confrontation between generational members." 
Rapid social change results in ".♦♦an increasing stratification of genera- 
tions, so we not only stratify ourselves in terms of social class, but we're 
increasingly becoming a segregated society in terms of age also," Aliena- 
tion and decreased contact result when members of older generations view 
themselves as being obsolete and when a reversal occurs in "transmit ting 
ciiltural wisdom - frcci the young to the old. This break in the continuity 
of socialization brings vdth it increasing polarization between generations 
and family disorganization. "And some sociologists and psychologists and 
others who are interested in these sorts of phenanenon contend that divorce, 
desertion, un'wanted pregnancies and such are some gross examples or mani- 
festations of the kind of disorganization that we're referring to." 

Environmental changes such as wars, mass media and economic irecession and 
depression have a profound effect on intergenerational interaction within 
the family. In reviewing research triggered by the Great Depression of the 
1930's, Dr. Rubin suggested that "...kin network became much closer; that 
this kind of interdependency, particularly in terras of finances, was a 
critical factor in the survival, in some cases the actual biological surrival, 
of individuals. . .the lack of housing which was representative of the Depression 
caused postponement of marriage, and the mrriage rate began falling rapidly 
during the Depression. . .the same thing seems to be occurring now. The latest 
data on American marriages indicates that Americans are again delaying their 
marriages. The last time this occurred was 1958, the last time we had a 
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recession. Once again, if one looks at the Ck-eat Depression of the »30'8 and 
racaasions in the '50»s and 70*8, individual decision making seems to be very 
fluich affected by these kinds of factors, • .and that greater dependencies then 
are.raada on one's parents and other relatives who may be able to provide some 
sort of financiail support." It seems, however, that .there are two bodies 
of literature about the Depression and its effect of family life. One body of 
literature indicates that people shared and they clustered together. And anr- 
other body of literature indicates. . •that mental health, in general, decreased 
as measured in the extreme by suicide, but also by a great deal of internalized 
hostility. . .or in other hostile acts between family members. . .Thus families may 
stay together and depend on one another, but it does not necessarily mean that 
good relationships exist," This may have implications for our current economic 
situation and its effect on family life. 

Dr. Rubin then focused on four issues during the family life cycle in relation 
to intergenerational conflict and what these issues may suggest for those per- 
sons concerned with family financial counseling. 

The first "...intergenerational issue might be termed the youth issue ; that is, 
the increasing dependency of young people in this society - they stay in school 
for longer periods of time; they tend to cluster around the nuclear family for 
longer periods of time; they tend to remain economically dependent for longer 
periods of time. This implies that families have had tc make certain financial 
preparations very early in their own lives.. 

This lengthened period of dependence or "youth stage" has created a youth culture 
in which, according to Margaret Mead, the participants have developed appropriate 
styles of behavior for which there are no parental models, Margaret Uead sees 
our society moving into what she calls a "pre figurative culture", the child and 
not the parent or grandparent represents what is to come, and the young lead 
their elders. 

The middle years was identified as the second phase of the family- life span in 
relation to intergenerational tensions. This has been labeled the crisis of the 
middle years and includes concerns with redefinition of roles for both men and 
women, redirection of resources, and responsibilities for aging parents while 
continuing support for children. Snpirical data to assist in understanding how 
some in their middle years cope with these strains better than others is lacking, 
because these persons are difficult to reach for study. 

In projecting a life-span view of what's happening to American families, 
Dr. Rubin focused on the economic situation of the aged population in our 
society. With money the major problem, economic dependence filters back into 
the kinship structure as generational dependence. Health care expenses were 
identified as the second most critical economic problem for the elderly. 

Mention was made of a fourth issue affecting intergenerational relations within 
the family, A ^rowin^;; pluralism has occurred in life styles , including single- 
parent families and single individuals. Census data suggests that the modal 
American family, the nuclear unit, is in the minority. 

Finadly, Dr. Rubin viewed intergenerational tensions and conflicts as an op- 
portunity .for re-examination. Since it is through money that American family 
members view themselves as successful, more attention in the family field should 
focus on an examination of the allocation of resources among family members. 
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PRBSSNTATION: Strat«gl«8 In Using Coononlty Resources Ifhen Suddenly 
in Rsduced Clrc\ui8tanc«s 

SIls&b«th Parrell 



Lis describes h«8«lf as '^a jalddla class wonan, iihO| when my husband laftp 
foiuid ■jsslf a single parent of children ages 12, 1^ and 15. I faced the 
conclusion that since I would bo working twenty years or more I should be 
doing sonething I liked to do,** 

Lix had had li years of college, her husband left her a beer and wine bar 
which she sold to repay a dobt to her father. She had been selling advertis- 
ing. She was seeing a psychiatrist because she faced acute depression after 
her husband left. 

Liz had made contact with the Vocational Rehabilitation Office in Florida 
where she was living but finally decided to return to Uaryland. In dis- 
cussing the prospects of getting aid from Voctional Rehabilitation, she 
found that: (1) benefits vary from state to state. (2) It is difficult 
to know what to ask for, and if you ask for too much they may not take the 
case. (3) A letter of introduction from one agency to another may simplify 
procedures. 

In Maryland Hz applied for Vocational Rehabilitation funds for her school 
tuition at the University. She was elligible for welfare funds for living 
expenses I (|24$ per month) and she qualified to purchase $L5U worth of food- 
stamps. At the time of application she had $431 in the bank making her in- 
eligible until she wrote a check for paynent of one of her bills. Thus 
reducing her balance below $400. 

Liz noted that before coming to Maryland she had earned between $6,000 and 
$15,000 a year from commissions. 

Liz had made many community contacts to ease the transition to a new community. 
These included school counselors, neighbors, the YVfCA. This search for re- 
sources was enlarged as a Special Independent Study for college credit: she 
caapiled Handbook for Single Parents in Montgomery County 1. 

There were many personal frustrations in having to do everything by herself j 
it was extremely helpful when she could get a friend to accompany her to seme 
of the public offices. 

Liz cited the fact that ••part of being poor is being able to say you're poor 
and to ask.** You have to accept riding on other peoples* funds for a while. 
i^Oet to know neighbors and friends; people are your best resources.** She 
had also had to accept the shift of role from that of a homemaker, in that 
her time would be bought by someone else for the rest of her life. 

Several suggestions for seeking help from governmental agencies were: 

(1) Consult the elligibility book - it is open to the public. 

(2) Keep receipts' and records to ahow your bills and payments. 

(3) Your planned expenses must **match** what welfare can pay. 
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Wh«rMs the ••Ion incomt p«raon« might know the rulea firom word of aouth 
contacts » the nlddle Income applicant doea not hare thla infomation. One 
will encounter many difficulties in finding dentiata who will accept Medicard 
patient a. There are several women* a groups that may be helpful in getting 
legal advice about clarifying one 'a atatua. 



1 

lUmeographed booklet available from the author at cost. 



PRffiJSNTATlON (notaa from a talk) 



Economic Tranaactlonst Qrants and Esochangas 

Dr. Charlotte V, Churainan 

Kuhn-^ defines a transaction as an interaction between systems (parties) 
with reference to value content to the parties. 

An exchange transaction involves two mutixally contingent decisions. The 
aodel of an exchange is essentally selfish-indifferent in that each party 
wants to maximize, but will conclude the exchange if the benefit is equal 
to or greater than the coet. It is assumed that each person knows his own 
preferences well enough to say '•yes** or "no" to the proffered terms, . 

One of the assumptions of an exchange is that the participants are equal 
and that each advances his own interest by advancing the interest of the 
other. They make a contract or a promise to make deliveiy as agreed. 

It is becoming very obvious that exchanges do not adequately account for 
many of the transactions we make today, economic or social. 

The concept of Grants as defined by Kenneth Boulding^ challenges our think- 
ing concerning this little imderstood phenomenon. 

HANDOUT 

In Systems terms, "Power is concerned with magnitude of effect:^ 
Chants or gifts may raise many questions of both motivation and effect. We 
are familiar with the term, "transfer payments" as grants. We usually 
think of this in connection with Social Security or ;Velfare. Social Security 
and life Insurance represent transfers "in time" because nothing is ex- 
changed for them in the time period under consideration. Yielfare is a non- 
contributory transfer payment. Grants or transfer payments present a 
surprising pattern. Families whose income just about equal their need 
receive an average of {1480 in grants per year; those whose income is greater 
than their need receive about $1000 per year, 3 The type of transfer changes 
as income rises. Ten percent of the population has income less than need, 
but this would double if there were no transfer payments. Low income families 
concerned with marginal tax of working more are in a position almost coraparible 
to the high income family concerned with getting in another tax bracket. 

It is in the family that most grants are carried out. If it were not for 
this form of transaction all children and old people would die. 4 Boulding's 
interest in grants economy carries over from the economic spliere of activity 
to the psychological motivation associated with a transfero love sys- 

tems deteriorate into fear systems, grants become a very dangerous form of 
transaction indeed. 

There are many situations in family counseling that might be better understood 
by examining them in terms of exchange or grant transactions. The counselor 
deals both with internal or intra-system transfers in the family and with inter- 
system transfers. 
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A Simplified' l^pology of Human Tranactions 



Relationship 
of parties 

Typical roles 

Kind of transaction 

Motivation 



£)camples: 
jSconomic 



Exchanj^es 
equal 

adult-adult 



bargaining 
contract 

self-interest 
fairness 



consumer buying 
contracting for 
a service 



Grants 

dependency/independency 



child/adult 
child/j)arent 

requesting and/or offering 
gift or transfer 

love or fear 



welfare payments (direct) 
tax exemptions (implicit ) 



Interpersonal "If you do this "I do this out of love" 

1*11 do that" "I do this because I fear 

the consequences of not 
doing it" 

In everyday life, when we look at the economic exchange process itself we 
generally do not consider some costs (such as time, frustration or. loss of 
face) or some benefits (such as the fun of bargaining or the pleasure of one 
another's company) as part of the exchange. It is very obvious that these 
things would not show up in record keeping, or would not be represented on 
the price tag for a good or service. 

Though the concept of exchange originates in economics, family life educators 
have carried the term over to the give and take of inter-personal relation- 
ships. Sometimes they use techniques of contracting and bai^gaining in these 
spheres too. Lester Kirkendall has recounted that when his students speak of 
the "50-50" marriage he responds by suggesting "this takes a tremendous a- 
mount of bookkeeping". 5 
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Notes from The iiconomy of Love and Fear 
By Kenneth Bouldlng 

Introduction and Chapter I 

From the time of Adam Smith, economics has been dominated by analysis of 
how society is organized by exchansos. The idea that "JSxchange iiconomics 
is not enough" is the central thane for a new area of investigation: 
"Study of Grants JSconoiny". Kenneth Bouldlng and liartin Pfaff are editors 
of a series of books on this subject, "liconoray of Love and Fear" by 
Kenneth Bouldlng is the introduction to this series. 

acchag^e is a two way transfer (A gives something to B and B gives seme- 
thing to A). The total net worth of the two parties are not changed. A 
Grant , is a one way transfer (A gives something exchangeable to B, 3 gives 
nothing exchangeable to A). The net worth of the receiver is- increased at 
expense of the giver. 

Pure exchange economics cannot come to grips with soaie of the most important 
problem of our day — for instance, those involving the distribution of power, 
income, and wealth which exchange economics takes for granted. (In other 
words, how do we explain charity, public finance, public goods?). 

Bouldlng upon looking into the study of grants, concluded that one-way 
transfers come out of two different motivations and two sub-systems within 
the larger frajnework. 

1. Grants (gifts) may be products of integrative relationships 
("econcMuy of love"). 

2. Grants (tributes) are also a product of threat and the threat 
system ("econor^y of fear"). 

A stu^y of the first type of grants leads into sociology, while the 
second leads into political science. 

Today from 20 to almost 50% of the American econonor is organized on a 
grant basis. (The difference depends on whether implicit grants are in- 
cluded in the definition.) Examples of grants are: gift to a beggar, 
father writes a check for his son^s education and upkeep, a foundation 
provides a research grant. 

In a sense grants may seem like exchanges but only if we include psycho- 
logical transfers (example, I give a beggar a gift, I receive status). 
Economics must deal with value as recognized by accountants; therefore, 
the psychological aspect cannot show up on the balance sheet. Nevertheless, 
the balance sheet is an essential tool of managing money at all levelsl 

Bouldlng recognizes internal or intra-system transfers ; the higher a person 
stands in the heirarchy the more internal grants he has the power to control. 
External or inter-system transfers are made between two systems. 
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The mixture of love and fear — that surrounds grants is characteristic of 
much of huinaa behavior. Parents support children not only because they 
love them, but because they're afraid what the neighbors vvill say. 

Grants generally have the objective of changing behavior of the recipient. 

Grants serve to correct the results of the exchange economy. 

Willingness to make grants depends on: 

1. Perception of efficiency of the grant 

2. Degree of identification with the recipient 
Chapter 2; Micro Theory- of Grants 

A Grant always represents a relationship between two or more parties. It 
involves at least two decisions—a decision on part of the donor to make a 
grant and the decision on the part of receiver to receive it. Simple ex- 
changes are complicated by communications problems. A*s image of that 
which is being transferred may be different than B«s image of the same 
referent. 

Some integrative a spects of -rrants mav be noted in the following definitions: 

a. Reciprocity mx^±t represent a set of mutual grants. (For example, 
Christraas gifts are unconditional— (Boulding suggests that this 
may explain why people seldom get what they really want.) 

^* Serial reciprocity is important in the relations of the generations 
(A -fives something to B, B gives sanething to C, etc.) 

The sacrific trap occurs when a party makes an initial grant and 
then rather than lose his investment he makes further grants, 
(i2xample: IVar in Vietnam) 

d. Grants are well adopted to multi-partied relationships. 

The labor nrant is found in Volunteer service, 
f . Inheritance is a grant fran the dead to the living 
Chapter 3: lilacro Theory of Grants 

The concept of equilibrium has been postulated in standard price theory in 
exchange and two different dj-namic processes within this concept have never 
been reconciled. The two processes which both seem to operate .re; 

price dynamics 
income dynamics 

It is Bouldings* intention that since neither of these accounts for the 
whole set of money--nrices or money-Vwiges. (Recall that from of 
money that circulates is in fom of transfers.) The quantity and distri- 
bution or grants affect the overall demand and supply of commodities. 
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The implications of grants are enormous practical importance in making 
decisions about social policy. £)ome issues are: 

Guaranteed annual income 

Housing 

Taxes and subsidies 
Price supports 
Tariffs 

Chapter Ui Implicit Grants Economics 

This refers to the redistribution of wealth or income that takes place as 
a result of structural change or manipulation in the set of prices and 
wages, licenses, prohibitions; opportunity or access. 

Advertising, which is a one way transfer of information is designed to 
change the demand structure of society. 

Chapter 5: The Theory of iijcploitation 

Boulding suggests that the most difficult and controversial aspect of the 
grants economy is the problem of legitimacy of grants, either explicit or 
implicit. 

liany systems that commence as integrative "love" systems deteriorate into 
"fear" or "threat" systems. 

In the question of use of natural resources any generation has the power 
of exploiting the resources of the future. 

Chapter 8; An Epilo^e on Timers Arrow 

At least four types of processes can be distinguished in our image of the 
past that enables us to make some sort of projection. 

1. Simple mechanical processes by which we project stability. 

2. Genetic or blueprint 

3. Evolution 

4# Constraint ("spaceship earth") 

The social triangle could be represented with three apexes (100^ love, 
100^ threat, 100^ exchange) and the proportions of each plotted on the 
triangle. 

Summary 

The theory of grants economy has been proposed as a way to interpret 
economic transactions more realistically than has been possible through 
exchange theory alone. It has monetary, philosophical, and psychological 
aspects and represents a general systems approach to an economic phenomena. 
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Questions on Application of Concepts to Family Money Hanaj^ement 

1* Kov does Boulding's thesis meet the reality test of your own 
experience? 

2. " Do people perceive ^^rants money anj' differently than money they 
• have earned? V^iat are implications for counselors? 

3. Viliat evidence can we see at different systems level that an 
economy of love may deteriorate into an economy of fear? Can 
we turn it back?' 

U* tihat is power? How is the issue of mciney and power clarified 
through Bouldin^'s writing? Do his ideas link up with the 
writings of psychologists and family counselors who have dealt \^ 
with this subject? 



Boulding, Kenneth. The iiconomy of Love and Fear . Belmont, Cal. .Vadsworth 
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PRBSBNTATION 



Poii«r Plays with Uon«y 
Martha L« Qarrlson 

Graham suggests that power struggles over the use of money between marriage 
partners might be alleviated by acknowleglng needs and goals along with 
the strengths present In money management. After the i>artners* assets are 
carefully assessed, th^ could work out a suitable alignment of rules In 
money management .1 

Olson found In his extensive study of power In families that although it 
appears to be exerted, it cannot be accurately determined Wio is the power* 
ful person in the marriage dyad or in the family. 2 

Relying on research by Olson, Stephen Bahr and Boyd Rollins, as well as 
Constatina Safilios-Rothschild, Lobsenz identifies six basic decision- 
making patterns: 

I 

traditional role playing 

taking turns 

area of authority 

decision by subterfuge 

decision by default 

no decision - let the fates decide 

Because whatever power is exerted in the decision-making of the family 
falls into a pattern that is repeated invariably, persons need to recog- 
nize their pattern. That pattern is how a major crisis would be resolved. 
Counselors likewise, need such clues in working with their clients. 



Footnotes : 
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PRESENTATION: (transcribed talks) 

Panel Discussions Help With Money Management 

Who's Doing It? and Hoyi? 

Chairman - Mary Stephenson 

Panalists - Fred Waddell, Consumer Advisor, American 
Association Retired Persons 
Harold Pease, Pastoral Counseling Service of 
Greater Washington 

Marguerite Tollefson, Montgomery County 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Robert Gibson, National Foundation Consumer 

Credit 

Virginia Miller, Prince George's County Family 
Services 

Barbara Tempkin, Montgomery County Social 
Services 

Fred Waddell: 

I have not been involved in any financial counseling for the last two 
years, so you can take what I say with a grain of salt, perhaps with a 
whole barrel of ssLIt. I used to be Director of Education and Research 
of Credit Counseling Counselors, Inc., the largest financial counseling 
service in Michigan. I have conducted courses for Iowa and Maryland 
Credit League. That is, I have trained people to be financial counselors, 
people who have not done this before, I would like to make some obse3*va- 
tions about the field. 

First of all, in the field of financial counseling, I think of those 
agencies that belong to the National Foundation of Consumer Credit. If 
you pardon the cliche, "Never has so much been done for so many by so few, 
with so little". What I mean by this is that the organization of individuals, 
in community agencies and counties have done a really outstanding job of 
helping large numbers of families with little community support. 

The Federal Government, including the consumer offices and programs, 
have turned deaf ears or pretend these programs don't exist. For exanple, 
there was a major study on bankruptcy to see how more credit counseling 
can be injected into bankruptcy, because we know there is no rehabilitative 
process to bankruptcy as such. It called for strengthening of counseling 
with bankruptcy courts as well as some other agencies. It was typical of 
the Federal Government that no action has been taken either to reform 
bankruptcy system or to inject more counseling. As a result, Financial 
Counseling still struggles along. 

Very few financial counselors are directly recruited from campuses. 
This says sonething. College campuses are just now beginning to awaken. 
You can get training in every other kind of counseling but not a major 
in financial coinseling. 
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Like any form of counseling, people only seek it, psychological 
counseling, loarriage counseling, nhen they are going under for the 
third tiine. One might define categories or levels of counseling. First, 
there would be the crisis stage - people on the brink of bankruptcy or 
about to have nages assigned. The severe level is characterized by 
faodly squabbles, one step ahead of ultimate disaster. The next stage, 
we might all fall in, would be moderately severe. "I just can't seem 
to get ahead^. However, people in this stage don't feel they need a 
financial counselor. 

We talk about preventive counseling. We talk a lot about early warning 
signals, ^y the time you see them they are in severe problems. The 
level of sophistication of techniques of preventive counseling are in 
the Neanderthal stage. It is not Just dispensing of information. One 
must change attitudes, make people act more wisely in the market. We 
haven't begun to do this; we haven't scratched the surface in developing 
techniques to do this. We all know it would be a lot 'tosier, less painful, 
cheaper, if we could deal with it at that point. 

I'd like to see much greater use of sensitivity training, group 
consciousness raising, T-grcups combined with training in money 
management designed to prevent these problems. 

We need much more experimentation along this line. We've relied on 
pedagogical anachronisms such as the pre-test, post-test, and other 
outdated concepts; but we've lost sight that we should be concerned 
not with dispensing information. 

I hope that we can develop some of the innovative programs of the 
National Council of Consumer Credit; and perhaps sane day, it may be 
a long way off, we'll see the Federal Government take some interest. 

Right now most family financial counselors come from the credit industry. 
The counselor has to be able to relate to creditors and talk to them in 
their language or a symbol system they will understand. Academic train- 
ing may be a little suspect in the field of financial counseling. And, 
salaries have been such that probably it wouldn't be attractive to someone 
coming out of college. 

The National Foundation has been developing the accreditation system to 
inject more professionalization Into it, I hope that the accreditation 
will be applicable to college programs. 
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Harold Pease: 



"Oh money, money, money, I am not necessarily 
one of those who think thee holy, but I often 
stop to wonder how thou canst go out so fast 
when thou comest in so slowly." 

Now I suspect that all of us can identify with that quotation from 
Ogden Nash: But when the income goes out even faster, such as when 
a young couple wants to start out with ererything brand new; or when 
the inccme canes in even slower, such as when a couple separates or 
gets divorced; then the normal problem of making ends meet, which we 
all experience, becomes an abnormal problem. And thus, you have a 
financial crisis. 

I see and deal with such crises as the family financial counselor of 
the Pastoral Counseling Service of Greater Washington. We have the 
most active clinical center of its kind in the world; its services 
are made available through 24 centers in the greater metropolitan areas 
of Washington. The center's aim is to provide, under church auspices 
the greatest possible therapeutic services to the greatest number of 
persons at the lowest possible cost. These services are considered 
to be part of the historic ministry of the church; namely to enable 
persons to become whole and free in responsible ways. My role in this 
context as a financisQ. counselor is to accept referrals from other 
therapists on the staff when financial problems are either presented 
by the client or uncovered by the therapist. That's how I get involved 
and the mechanics go something like this: First, the client must take 
the initiative to contact me after the therapist has suggested the re- 
ferral. And this action strengthens their resolve to do sanething 
about the problem. Second, if married, both spouses must participate 
in the counseling. This frequently forces ccmmunication at a level less 
than screaming, on what has possibly been an explosive or touchy issue. 
Third, some advance preparation must be made, I ask each person to do 
the following: (1) Assemble all the financial data they can and put it 
in acxne kind of order - income, expenses, debts, savings, and so on. 
Interestingly enough, this frequently is the first time they've ever put 
all of this down in black and white at one time and sometimes it's the 
first time the other spouse finds out their actual income or the extent 
of their debts. (2) I ask them to write them ciown, what their present 
financial goals are. (3) I ask them to write down the dreams they 
entertain on occasion, which if they were to come time, would require 
some kind of financial planning. I ask husbands and wives to answer 
these last few questions independently, but they are then free to discuss 
them after they've completed answering them. 

In the first session, I begin with these last few questions first. This 
gives me some idea of their values, their goals, and their life style. 
Then we proceed to go over the financial data which they've assembled,, 
asking questions, clarifying items or amounts, inquiring about expenditures 
that may have been missed which is all too common, like birthdays, Christmas, 
and so forth. 
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Onca in awhlla I'm able to conplata tha whola procass in one sasalon, but 
nonuLlly I Ilka to think through tha Information gatharad and think through 
aararal poaalbla altarnatlvaa bafora getting togathar for a aacond and 
poaslbly a final aaaalon. 

During that aacond aaaalon, '*Tha-iihat-ara--you»golng-to-*do-about-lt-86aalon^, 
I uaually try to offar aararal options they may try to puraua and than lat 
than maka tha daclalon as to what thay idll raally do. Than onca thay hava 
parad thalr axpandlturaa down to thalr Incoma, or plannad to Incraaaa thalr 
Incoma to maat nacaaaary axpandlturaa, or aought rallaf frcn thalr cradltora, 
I than halp than davalop a flaxlbla apandlng plan which anablaa tham to llva 
within thalr maana. 

Whlla a numbar of problama hava baan ancountarad, two atand out In my 
a^axlance: axcasalva uaa of cradlt; and In a marrlaga, the total con- 
trol of all financial mattara by ona spouaa. Whlla tha solutlona to 
thaaa problema ai*a obvious, It's not easy to change the way youWa baan 
doing things , even though you know they We gotten you Into this parti- 
cular mass. Tha support of the client 'a regular therapy In my parti- 
cular situation makes It acmawhat easier, I think. I do establish and 
maintain contact with the client's regulcu: therapist after the first 
session. I don't like to walk Into that first session with apy pre- 
conceived Ideas about the person or couple. Of the persona I see, 
approximately 50^ are women, who are either In the process of separating 
or who have separated. Frequently, they were not Involved In the house- 
hold finances at all, except for shopping; and therefore, have not had 
arQr experience with financial management at all. I often assist these 
women in working through their financial needs before they have a separa- 
tion agreement written up by their lawyer. 

Hy basic approach to counseling persons in financial difficulties is to 
offer them encouragement. People with financial problems don't need to 
be scolded. They already know they have mismanaged things and mismanaged 
them badly. Thus, through encouragement, I hope to build their self- 
confidence and self-esteem. If I can do this and in the process help 
solve their immediate financial crisis, as well as teach them to manage 
their finances, I feel as if I have been successful. 

The interesting thing that we're learning in our agency is that if a 
person or a couple experiences success in solving their financial crisis, 
their regular therapy progresses better. That says scmethlng about the 
Impact that financial matters have on us, and certainly speaks to tha 
whole systems concept. 

In our videotape this morning, I particularly liked Mr. B's comment on 
dreaming. I believe helping people dream is one goal of counseling. I 
find it particularly helpful in financial counseling. It has been said 
that ''Happy are those itio dream dreams, and who are willing to work to 
make those dreams come true''* As I hope you can tell, I find financial 
counseling both exciting and interesting as well as rewarding. For me, 
it's a form of ministry, a form of minlstiry to persons in need. 
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Mai^guerite Tollef son: - 

My program is a financial counseling service for loW'-inccme people. We 
have found that up until a few years, ^go, we did not have a consumer credit 
counseling service in this area. And this is a relatively development. 
Many cities have this, Ehode Island recently through their office of 
Consumer Affairs, has begun to do financial counseling. The State 
government now has a whole division of financial counseling. So the 
states are getting in on the act. I think Rhode Island may be the first 
state that is actually financially supporting a good financial counseling 
service that meets the needs of the poor as well as the middle income. Now 
the Consumer Credit Counseling Service, which we have, has its office in D.C., 
and for a lot of poor people it really ia not structured to meet their needs, 
at least for people in Montgomery County. They have to go down there, there 
is a waiting list, or there is from time to time, because they are over- 
whelmed. The people can't get down there at a certain time. There are lota 
of other characteristics of low-inccane people that made it necessary in 1967 
to start a financial counseling service for low-incoue people, structured to 
meet their needs. In extension, we really struggle; we have very small staffs, 
very little money, to do sonething. But you know, necessity is the mother 
of invention. We learned a long time ago to tap volunteers, so that my 
program is very unique. It uses volunteers canpletely as financial counselors. 
We find that you can sit down and make a plan, a financial plan for a family, 
and it's Just great, but it doesn't work. V/e specialize in low-incone people 
who are f ailure-^oriented. Middle-income people are more success-oriented. So 
what we try to do is canbine a practical know-how. We find out what is 
important to the family. This is where we start our counseling: What are 
the values of this family? What are the standards of this family? I stress, 
in training counselors, that this is yhere you start. V/e do a lot of tender* 
loving care in addition to the academic, educational approach. Financial 
counseling isn't that hard. All you have to do is match the incaue with the 
outgo. But, how do you do this? When is it important to you to smoke? How 
do you do this when it»s important to buy rather than bring a bag lunch; 
therefore, spending #30-40 a month for lunches lAian your two-week incmm ie 
$215 take-home. What is the value system? 

Concerning the philosophy of this program, I feel vexy strongly about poor 
people. I wouldn't be in this job if I didn't. I feel that there needs to 
b« a lot of external changes in conditions that are going to make things 
batter for poor people. And I don^t think this is going to cone about 
unless we have a lot of ordinary people, voters, middle-income people, who 
understand what the problems are for the poor. So in training volunteers, 
we're abl^ to give them an opportunity to work in a very effective way 
with low- income people. Therefore, they will learn about the problems of 
the poor and will be able to vote for things that will help change the 
external structure to improve cmditions for poor people. We do have many 
volunteers who want to help, but they have to be taught how to help effectively. 
And this is a role that extension does, not only in Montgomery County, but 
all over the United States, I believe. 

Our service is for low-income people only. We get referrals from many 
agencies. We have a legal aid service in Montgomery County that's run by 
lawyers and when they first started it, people went there for bankruptcy; 
they wanted to go bankrupt. 
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This service learned that S)ctenalon specialists knen about bankruptcy and 
began sending their clients to us. Contact was made with this service and 
we acted as consultants to them about bankruptcy procedure. Ordinary Bar 
Association lawyers in Montgomery County don't know about bankruptcy. There 
are two bankruptcy procedures - bankruptcy and the wage-earner's plan. We 
work on an Informal wage-earner* s plan. 

The most unique features of our program are that our people are In crisis. 
In addition, they lack education common to middle-Income folks. But every- 
one has a lack of information about money management. It's a pity, really, 
that you can get through school and know so little about something so 
important. We have 8 hours of initial training for our volunteers. We've 
developed a book of very practical helps - we call it the Guidebook - for 
our counselors. We have a Counselor's Advisory Commit. tee which helps with 
problems which I have; determines policy; will work with new counselors on 
a kind of "buddy" system. We have counselors who are consultants. I have 
two legal consultants, two lawyers at the moment. I have a tax consultant; 
the manager of a large credit union who has given much training about how 
to deal with the world of credit. And I recently have a new consultant - 
a real estate consultant. 

Perhaps you would like to know about the extent of our program. We're 
getting many more referrals recently because of the recession. iVe do 
screen the referrsLLs. We make sure they understand the program, that they 
want it, that they are willing to meet with the counselor, both husband 
wife. We say, rule of thumb, once a week. Vilhen we get a family who is 
about to be evicted, or the gas is turned off, it's a lot more than once a 
wedc, at the beginning. You have to take care of these crises first, then 
you can begin the teaching process. liVhen these poor people find out we don't 
have any money, they're not too interested. irVhen they find out they have to 
change their way of living, that sort of turns them off. So, we do screen 
out people. 

I did a study a year ago, and found out that we did have success with about 
62.5^ of those people we worked with. This is very good in view of the fact 
that a lot of people won't woric^with our poor people. Consumer Credit in 
Baltimore 8 years ago wouldn't take anybody with less than $6,CXX) Income, 
because they said they didn't have any money ajiyway, so why take them. In 
one of the studies I did recently, I^ found that Consumer Credit Counseling 
was unable to work with 15 to 50^» There are just some people who don't 
have enough money, an?d they figure there's nothing they can do. Well, we 
take them ar^yway and pra> a lot! 

And it's amazing what can happen. We have had 76 placements in the fiscal 
year of 1975* Some of those placements are closed, so I can't tell you the 
percentage of success, but I suppose it's 60-70^. We have 46 counselors at 
this moment that are working with families; 17 are available. Because 
persons move out of Montgomery County, get sick, or go back to school, I 
have to be constantly retraining. When I began this program in 1967 and 
once got 50 people, I though I could quit training, but I have to keep 
training, fall and spring, all the time. 
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Bobert Gibaon: 
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The National Foundation for Constjuner Credit is a non-prtDfit organization 
that's been accorded a 501C3 tax-exempt status by Internal Revenue. This 
makes us a public foundation rather than a private foundation. The Board 
of Trustees, the fixecutive Committee, is composed of tuo elements: 
basically, credit grantors representing banking and retailing, credit 
bureau operations, collection agencies nho are in the business of credit 
extension, collection or reporting. On the other hand, we have also as 
an important component of the national foundation, credit-using organi- 
maticns, the AFL-CIO has long been a supporter of the organization and 
has been instrumontal in some of the changes we have been implementing, 
particularly over the last 2 or 4 years. In addition to that, Family 
Service Association of America, Urban League, the NAACP, the Legal Aid 
and Defender Organizations, and other groups support the foundation. We 
have interesting meetings. We have labor contending with Sears Roebuck 
over Sears' policy regarding the credit mechanism. This was particularly 
true a few years ago when there was a lot of discus sion about sex dis— 
crimination in credit granting and why won't Sears give a divorced gal 
a card in her own name; why does she have to reapply when a family's 
dissolved, things of that nature. But, growing out of this, seme interest- 
ing things have happened to this whole field of ccnsumer counseling. 

We do today accept anyone regardless of income, we even accept people who 
are unemployed, and that's practically unheard of up until practically the 
last two years. But we have a function to perform for those persons. In 
the automotive field, particularly in Michigan right now, with unemploy- 
ment running nearly over 1/4 of a million persons frcm the automotive field 
alone, we're inviting those people to come in with us, we sit down and 
budget with thezp^we plan the use of their unemployment checks, those that 
are still getting supplementary benefits checks, looking at the total 
picture, and then on their behalf identifying to their creditors what the 
extent of the problem is and indicating, in fact, that we'd like to ask 
for a moratorium on behalf of these unemployed persons. That we would send 
to the mortgage holder, the automotive paper holder, to department stores, 
installment cash-loan agencies, installment divisions of banks and others, 
that, in effect, because of the circumstances, we call this an "I l«tt«r'», 
an information letter. We lay out the total family monthly income, we lay- 
out their expenses, with their having disciplined themselves, making the 
sacrifices they've already made, and then indicating that the minute the 
family's back to work or back on a more realistic income basis, that these ^ 
accounts will be picked up. Part of that*s been necessitated befll|Lse of 
some legislative proposals in Michigan. The Michigan Legislatur^has a 
:.bill in committee right now - it's the Michigan Credit Moratorium Act of 
1975. Some members of the Michigan Legislature proposed for instance, that 
any family who is unemployed for a period of 90 days, need make no further 
credit payments of any kind; mortgage, automotive paper, secured or un- 
secured interests, personal notes or anything, until that family's been 
back to work for 90 days. Should this become law, you're going to see 
business bankruptcies mushrocm in the state of Michigan* This is an un- 
realistic approach to the problem. We're encouraging our business members 
there and our labor supporters and family service agencies to take a lode 
at this bill and to work on a voluntary basis of moratoriimi. 
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Credit Counseling really is new. It's been alluded to here, and you'd 
think it's a big operation, but actually Credit Counseling operates today 
i»ith many modifications. It didn't begin until 1956. And it began in 
Colimibus, Ohio, as a commercial venture, initiailly. Econoioy-budget service, 
yihlch is now Capital Finance Corporation, started this budget counseling 
service for two reasons: Their delinquencies and write-offs were mushrocm- 
ing and th^ knew that people to whom they had made cash loans needed this 
kind of help in order to stabilize their financial situations. Then, in 
addition to that, th^ recognized there would be some additional new 
business in terms of loan consolidations;, and they were able to do an 
effective Job on loan consolidations. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, two years later in 1958, the Family Services 
Association b^an this as a non-profit community venture. They organized 
about 95 volunteers to do the credit counseling for families. It was 
completely a volunteer operation, while they were United liVay funded. And 
they saw this as a very needed part of the Family Service Agency's pro- 
vision for family service. So, as counselors, they started their own 
program and it was quite different than the one that started in Columbus. 

Just 10 years ago, 1964f there were only 14 Consumer Credit Counseling 
sei^ices in operation throughout the country. Today, there are 168 in 
operation. We've Just opened up in Virginia. Until this past session of 
the Virginia Assembly, it was not possible to of>erate these counseling 
services in the Commonwealth. But successfully, in working with Labor, 
and with some consumer organizations in Northern Virginia, working with 
bankers and retailers and others in the Commonwealth, we persuaded the 
Legislature to change their bill. The bill had been designed as a full 
en9)loymait for attorneys. It provided that only attorneys could make 
modifications of contracts; and as a consequence, no agency, non-profit 
or other could practice this. However, we're now ready to open agencies 
in Virginia; we're waiting for guidelines from the state banidLng commission 
in terns of licensing procedures and things of that nature. 

I think the thing tha*: gave the National Foundation its interest and impetus 
occurred in 196? when the Family Service Association of America authorized 
and undertook a major stu(^. The study was done by Dr. Perry Hall. It's 
called Consumer Credit Counseling; An JEtaierging Community Service . It took 
the opportunity of looking at credit counseling services which were in 
existence in 1967t and examining them rather carefully. One was a family 
service agency, two of than were credit bureau operations, the other seven 
were freestanding, non-profit community groups. It examined them in detail, 
and the stuc^ itself made certain recommendations. They recommended that a 
national organization give leadership in nurture and support to the credit 
counseling movement. They urged that a board of directors of local counsel- 
ing services be constituted in such a way that credit grantors be a minority 
of the board, rather than the majority. 

As a consequence, within the last year, we have moved to make all of our 
affiliated counseling services structure their boards so that 60^ are non- 
credit grantors and kO% are credit grantors. This gives a community flavor 
to it, and it takes away the sting of being accused of being a collection 
agency. We have been accused of being collection agencies. And seme of our 
services, indeed, have been collection agencies and we're rnoving to get rid 
of them now. Any organization that cannot subscribe to our code of ethics, 
our standard of conduct, our operational procedures, will be disaffiliated 
from our national foundation. We've had to do that to four agencies this 
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isieak. W«'ra taking a hard look at ourselves. We* re going through a period 
of •«lf -examination* 

We are a comnunity service agency, the credit granting community and the 
economy draws value from what we do. And the services are, by and Ifio^ge, 
supported by credit grantors in the conmunity. We do it on the basis of 
return dollar of fair-share support program^ The IVashington service asks 
those who are receiving funds from the program to contribute about 15% of 
the dollars returned to them as a cost of doing business as a charitable 
contribution* However, the individual b^k or retailer or consumer finance 
company wants to handle it. Baltimore, on the other hand, has a 10% charge; 
in seme areas of the country, it^'s.,^outy7S( , and ^iien we started off in 
Boston two years ago, it was 20^. But the percentage relates to what it 
costs to operate the agency. And if the service is doing a good job in the 
field of education, if they're doing a good job in terras of programs in 
housing development, in terms of inter-references witii other services, 
educating people about food-stamp availability, about other agency help, 
and working with family services organizations and religious organi stations 
and other groups, it's going to cost a little moro than if they are merely 
doing budget counseling, and accepting and disbursing dollars. So we*re 
encouraging the counselors to think about charing the creditors a little 
mora than the 10^ or the 7% and perhaps doing a better job within the 
c czamunity. 

Reference was made to Herbert Denenberg who has written The Inflation 
Fighters' Handbook and Everybody Go Bankrupt which is one of the thorns 
in our side* He got rational press coverage with his book. People who 
don*t understand what's involved in bankruptcy might see this as a 
tremendous way of avoiding their obligations. Unfortunately, Mr. Denenberg 
either didnH know, or didn't have time, or chose to ignore what actually 
happens to people in bankruptcy. If you have a poor family, and they hwe 
no equity in a home, the repercussions are not serious as for a family 
who does have an equity in a home wliich might exceed state limitations, 
in which case your home must be sold. There's no choice. You can*t go 
bankrupt and keep the home, if your equity in it exceeds the allowance 
by the state. The same is true if your grandmother had left you a sterliJlg 
silver tea service, and it had been in your family for 40 generations. 
Nonetheless, it represents an asset. It can be sold, and those funds 
distributed among your creditors. Bankruptcy, the, has to be locked at 
at a last resort. In some cases we do recommend to families that they 
seek legal sei^ice. We don't te3.1 tham the form of legal service they 
might require. It might be a bankruptcy, it might be a Chapter 13 filing, 
it might be sane other kind of legal assistance. But we have no reluctance 
to refer any family for legal assistance, if it's apparent that's what that 
family needs. 

We're working now to upgrade and professionalize consumer credit counseling. 
We have been at work during the past year developing a certification program 
which would be based on approximately days of testing* We're going to 
use case studies, to have people indicate their ability to analyze family 
financial problesm areas. We're going to ask them to indicate the kind of 
alternatives th^ sea to offer the family. We're going to have seme true 
or false. We feel that people who are going into counseling ought to know 
what fair credit reporting is and what's involved in it, truth- in-lending, 
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audi oth^r kinds of F«d«ral and stata lans that have bean ijiplamantad. Wa^ra 
going to aak thtm to indicate thair humanistic skills in tarms of thair 
wamth and f aaling for families. We're going to ask them to indicate their 
skills in handling the mechanics of a pro-rated program, to indicate the 
limitations that banks work under, the limitations that consumer finance 
ccnpanias and others work under. We're in the process of testing an in- 
strument, we hope that by September we will have a finalized instrument. 
And at our meeting in Dallas, Texas » the first week of October we hope to 
certify the first half dozen or dozen persona. At that time, materials 
will be available to family service groups, educational groups, ai>y one 
else who would like to use them as part of an instructional program or 
use them as a reference section for their own libraries, or in whatever 
way would be appropriate. But that's iihat we're doing right now. 
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Virginia Miller: 

I*m fron Family Services of Prince George *s County. Our agency does not 
offer a spjecific financial counseling service. We do a lot of counseling 
that has to do with mon«y, because all of us would agree that mon^ is 
on© of the battle grounds of marriage. And money is one of the weapons 
that families use. Our counseling involves the whole spectrum of people. 
Our criterion is that you are eligible for services if you live, work, or 
go to school in Prince George's County, Consequently, by including those 
in school, we get a lot of University of Marland pec^le not actually legal 
residents of the County in our counseling program. We work with individuals 
and with family groups. We have a special adolescent program; that is, a 
court-referral pr-ogram. We have a family psychiatric program which is 
primarily funded by the Family's Insurance program; it's a self-supporting 
program as far as the total program goes. The primary clientele of that 
program are CHAkPUS military families. 

We deal with families in stress. The first thing that we have to know as 
social workers is the "why now"? "Why are you here now"? It may be about 
money, or a money problem behind it, but it isn't necessarily involved 
with money, I don't have any statistics that indicate how many families 
really get to us initially around the problem of money management. Certainly 
it is a weapon with teen-agers — The parent withholding allowances; the 
parent overindulging. And you get all kinds of repercussions fron that. 
Many of these families that we are dealing with in terms of adolescent 
counseling are already court-involved. So the problem is of fairly serious 
proportions. As a staff, we are psychiatric social workers. We are really 
dealing more, at this point, with the cause behind the intrapsychic reasons 
for poor money management. We are having to use Laureen Gibson's service, 
which is in Prince George's County, and the fixtension Service for more direct 
counseling. A lot of us on the staff do, I can be working with a family over 
a six-month session, and maybe two of those sessions would be, "we're going 
to work on money", because this is what's cane up now. But, it may not have 
been one of the paramount problems which surfaced early. But, you have to 
get sane of the other problems under control; such as the kid back ^ome, or 
the pregancy. 

We are located in Prince George's County and are available as a service. 
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Btfbara T«ipkin: 

Ihat I do l8 not consld^r^di forjully, as financial counsallng. Wa 
cooparata with Consunar Credit and with Sxtanaion Sarvica. Thay*ra veiy 
Taluable raaourcaa to ua. I work with tha Dapartmant of Social Sarvicaa 
which aat up a program about thraa yaars ago callad tha Local Sarvica 
Ikiargancy Sheltar Program for familiaa and adults. Wa call it Local 
Shalt ar. Basically » it ms a raquest on tha part of County Council to 
coia up with a program to daal with tha arar-incraaslng naada of rasidants 
who vara baing avictad, and basically, to provida amergancy shelter for 
thoaa who wars evictad. But, tha Dapaz*tmant of Social Saricas said, 
^Nhy don't we try to irevant these arictions'*? and took this idea several 
steps further. So now, we have this Local Shelter Program. It is totally 
county-funded, which means it can serve ar^ incane lerel. And we serve 
anybody from the unenployed Engineer to the person on public assistance 
who can't pay their gas bill. Last year we received |46»000 in i\ind8 
with which to work. Over the three-year period, we've served a total of 
800 familiad. Surprisingly, the rate of recidivism is very low. 

One thing that is veiy unique about our program is that we can actually 
provide money to people to resolve their crises. The program can pay 
back rent in cases of eviction. It can pay security deposits after a 
family has been evicted. It can pay for temporary ahelter for a reascnable 
amount of time when we know it's going to resolve a crisis. It can pay 
for moving and storage; and it can also pay for home-owner repairs, when 
this is going to resolve a shelter crisis* Ifany times families will come 
in, well, all the time during crisis. They've gotten the eviction notice, 
they've got a 24-hour notice to vacate^ and they come in and say ^]psy it, 
do it". And what we try to do is sit down and ask them '♦why?"»'How did 
this happen?" This is usually the first time they've sat down and looked 
at why it's happened. We ask them to show us what their earnings are, 
what their expenses are. It's amazing. This is often the first tame the 
wife knows how nuch her husband makes; and vice versa. 

Also, we try to determine the amoiint of time we have. If there is a 
2i*-hour notice to vacate on the door, naturally we can't take too long. 
We've got to resiilve the crisis right now, and hopefully, re-educate the 
person later on. 

Basically, the only financial counseling we do is in terms of the 
application for money. Our application consists of going over what 
budget has been like and what their budget is going to be like in the 
futiirm*. We try to use evexy resource available in order to help that 
family manage In the futiure. We've learned that having money is a very 
good incentive for change. Many times people will consent to budget 
counseling^ if we have the time. We'll say, "Can a budget counselor go 
over this with youj see if there is any hope that you can get out of this? 
And then if things chaise, we can, posslbljr, pay your back rent, or we can 
turn on your gas, or we can do vtiatever we can." And a lotj of times this 
gets the person going. A lot of times they may not be too thrilled about 
it to begin with, but with the promise of money there, this will start 
them. 
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And hopefully, it will be a very educational experience and very rewarding 
for them. We hook in with other services in our own agency; for example, a 
person may ccme and be spending an enormous amount on food. We suggest very 
strongly they apply for food stamps. Many times they are eligible, and many 
times this would make them manage in the future. Or possibly the wife would 
be interested in doing day care in her home. This is something she might 
never have thought about. We request that she apply for a license and become 
a licensed day-care mother. So, we work both outside and within our own agency 
in order to help these people, resolve their crises. 
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PRESJSHTATIOM AND GROUP DISCUSSION (notts) 



How Can Bducators H«lp People With Monty Management 
Dr. Don Johnston 

The CreatiYe SysteM in Money Manageaent Project carried out by the Department 
of Ftaily and CoMunity Development of the University of Maryland ia partially 
eponaored through fuada from the Institute of Life Insurance. The Chaiman 
expressed appreciation for the support and asked Dr. Johnston to share with 
the group acne of the other types of projects with which the Institute is in- 
volved • 

The Institute of Life Insurance has several functions: Mass Communications, 
Research, Infomation, Sducational Services and Teacher Education. Dr. 
Johnston explained that the current emphasis in the teacher education pro- 
grams is in helping to develop new training models to promote more effective 
financial management. The programs being developed include Elenentary, High 
School, Jxinior College levels; Some of the locations are Oregon, Tein)le, 
University of South Florida and UCU. The Staff of the ILI have also worked 
with programs such as Interfaith Counseling, refresher courses for business 
people, participation in professional conferences and meetings. 

Dr. Johnston suggested th*t many people do not know how to talk to each other 
about money. Educators have a prime opportunity to make this a part of their 
regular instruction; it may be easier in class rooms than in homes. Ned 
Flandersl has developed a system for deteimining degrees of directiveness and has 
been an influencial factor in helping educators develop trust. 

Citing Carl Rogers ^2 noilc on developing a helping relationship, Dr. Johnston 
emphasized several of the points: 

Open up the possibility of being "real" 

Get into the client's probleoa, but don't be overshelmed 

Be non- judgmental 

A judgmental stance nmy be problematic either way. When a person makes a 
positive judgment, he is, in effect, affirming his right to make a judgment. 

A member of the group who is responsil)le for counseling bank employees when 
they have personal financial difficulties, said that he finds that individuals 
who are "sent to be counseled may feel very hostile". When he explained that 
the bank has such a program partly because they feel that an employee who is 
harassed financial problems may be more easily tempted, another member of 
the audience commented that "being able to pay debts and dishonesty are two 
different things". 

A major study of the American Family and Money has recently been funded and 
published.3 Some of the findings which have special significance for educators 
are: 

Families feel a deep and pervasive sense of economic insecurity. 

The American family has shown great strength and adaptive capability in 
meeting the economic uncertainty and strain. 
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On balance, individual family members express more confidence in their 
own ability to work and sacrifice than they do in the worsening recession 
or economic depression which most feel is likely to cane. This has 
fostered a sense of "live only for today" in many. 

54St of families argue about money. Arguments often cover marv topics, 
although current quarrels focus more narrowly on the need to economise, 
to stop wasting money, to inset unpaid bills and on the failiure to keep 
track of where the money goes. 

One of the ways to help people increase their power is through financial planning. 
V/e need to look for new and effective ways to help people feel and internalize 
constructive attitudes about money so that they can be in a better position to 
head off crisis. 
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Process Learning 



Pron Educators: 

Process skills are those uhlch have an element of ongolngness about 
them. Their relevancy and applicability to a wide range of situations 
aean that learning of them involves tuo dimensions: 

(1) the opportunity to experience the use of the skill in a nide variety 
of contexts 9 and (2) the chance to verbalize the meaning of the skill so 
an interplay can exist between the logical and the intuitive. In other 
words ) although process skills are ordinarily called into play spontanea 
ously, the individual should have the tools at his CGOunand to go back and 
analyze what may have transpired through more or less intuitive judgmsnt. 
By so doing, the person can behave in different or possibly more adequate 
ways in future situations which are somewhat similar. Berman 1966 pp 1011« 

The ability to think — to cope with problems, to seek info mat i9n and un- 
certainty, and to prcx:ess information in new and meaningful ways--is 
learned. Schroder, Karlins, Phares. 19^3 vii-viii 

From Heme Management: 

Managerial processes vaxy little even in crises, although one process or 
another nay be emphasized in a given situation. War, depressions, pros- 
perity, personal catastrophe cone and go. With them come increases or 
decreases in resources or in the demands upon these resources and changes 
in family goals. The choice of goals, the planning of what to do with the 
changed resources, the implementation of the plans, and the evaluation of 
the outcomes go on. 

In normal changes, process is again central. As the family life cycle un- 
folds, the thoughtful family adapts its goals and expects changes in the 
amounts of resources. Yet the processes of problem solving and management 
provide an approach to meeting the different pressures of the various 
stages. Gross, Crandall and Knoll, 1973 > P 25 • 

From Systems Science: 

Since all human behavior can be viewed as an unending sequence of cycles, 
there is always a certain arbitrariness about where one breaks into it. 
And not only may the cycle start in any of the DSS systems, (detector, 
selector, effector), but it may also go back and forth in highly unpre- 
dictable ways; an urge, a little inforaation gathered, a modification of 
the goal, a partial effectuation, a reassessment of the situation, a second 
goal modification, a temporary abandonment, and so on. Kuhn, 1974 t p 81« 

Many of the activities of the workshop were designed to emphasize process and 
to help participants become more sensitive to processes including managerial 
processes, interpersonal coomunications and change. 

Churaoan suggested key processes for understanding family action systems* 
Harries added insight into the bildiogical basis of information processing and 
clarified the interaction between the individual and his envii'onment. Pre* 
sentations by resource speakers focused on '*hovi the system works'*; discuss- 
ions frequently turned to such questions as "how do we help families develop 
^ ongoing behaviors that enable them to interact effectively with "the systeBa?** 
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Caae Studies 



Ono of tht major Aethods •iqployed thrcughout the first two weeks of the 
workshop was Intensive study of three families, selected to reveal dif- 
ferences in faoily coaposltlon and stage of life cycle. Sach c€^e study 
was presented for the entire class; following this each student con- 
centrated on one case. The purposes to be achieved through a series of 
activities based on the case studies were: 

To provide concrete examples of family money managensnt in a 
ccmmunity context so that students could have the experience 
of applying system analysis to view the family in a holistic 
way. 

To create shared experiences within the workshop 

To set the stage for applying infonaation-processing concepts by 
providing for both verbal and non-verbal stimuli 

To simulate the real-life demands placed on a counselor, namely; 

1, putting himself in the role of family members 

2, analysis of overall management and its effects 

3, validating information and filling infozmation gaps Important 
to problem solving 

4, seeking and checking out coamunity resources with which he 
is not familiar 

5, synthesis of information 

6, developing a rationale and sequence for working with a 
particular family 

It will be noted that the actual contact between students and family 
members were not considered or portrayed as counseling. Any practice 
at co\jiseling was done through role playing within the task force groups* 

There was an understanding with the family members that their input was 
ijqx)rtant to the learning e^erience of workshop members , that they would 
be reimbursed for their time in making the class presertation, and that 
written material growing out of the workshop would remain anaonymous* 

It was also important to the purposes of this workshop that students gain 
iasight into both effective management experience of families and crisis 
situations, (In financial management it may require considerable back- 
ground work on the part of the counselor to assess whether or not the 
course a family is taking should be questioned* It may be critically 
important to check out any rule-of-thumb for specific cases). 

For further explanation of how case studies were used see page 39* 

The material which follows is the PRODUCT of three task force groups working 
from the general outline provided in the HANDOUT: Activities and Due Dates 
(see page 166), 

At the close of each case study will be found some explanatory notes and 
critique by the works'iop directors. 
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CASS STUDY: Young Family 

Pam, Jin ^nd Wts 
Task Fore* R«port 

Introduction and background 

FamUy Syat«« 

Budget 

Cc^inwling 
Critiqu* 



Task Forca 

Bath Tabiax 
Faraada Afsal 
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The Family - 



Its Adjacent Systems and Interfaces 



Insurance 
Institutions 




Ad^jacerit System , 
Educational System 
Employment 
Retail Stores" 
Day Care 
National Guard 
Insurance Institutions 
Credit Institutions 



Interfaces 
Pam and Jim 
Pam and Jim 
Pam and Jim 
Pam and '^es 
Jim 

Pam and/or Jim 
Pam and/or Jim 
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INTRODUCTION AND BACKGEOUND 

Our young family caae atudy ia Jim and Pam and their thraa yaar old son, 
Was. Thay have baen married for eight years and presently live in an 
apartment in Laurel, Ud. Both are amployed, Jim is in. Civil Service 
and worics about a ^ hour drive from where they live. In May 1975 Pam 
received her B.S. in textiles and designing. \Vhile going to school she 
i^orked part time at a bank; since she i^as not able to get a Job in her 
oun field^she took the secretarial Job. Jim is going to school paj*t 
time. The government paya 2/3 of his education fee, Pam and Jim pay the 
remaining 1/3. He is majoring and working for hia IfAstera degree in 
computer science. They hire a babyaitter for the time that they i»ork.. 

As a family goes through tha various stages of the family life cycle, 
goals will change. Most families aim at an increasingly higher standard 
of living as the years pass. With greater affluence and productivity* 
young families now aim at that higher standard of living sooner, as 
Dr. Rubin mentioned in his lecture. To help achieve this, there is a 
trend among middle-incane parents to continue to provide funds for their 
children either for schooling or maintaining a home. 

In the case of Pa« and Jim, hand-me-down furniture was provided by their 
parents. They paid for their schooling themselves and feel a great sense 
of satisfaction for having been able to do so. 

It is important that the young husband and wife work out an agreement on 
their aims in many fields of spending. This can avoid potential conflict 
at a later stage. The relationship established at this stage will deter- 
mine the quality of future family relationships. 

Pam and Jim plan their major goals and allocation of resources together. 
The day-to~day expenses and decisions are made primarily by Pam with Jim^s 
consent. 

At this point, their primary goal is to be able to buy 1 house; thus, they 
are saving for it. Pam says she is greatly satisfied with their present 
consuner credit situation, because they have not incurred debt and are 
able to pay their M,lls, Yet, she feels frustrated at their financial 
situation, which hue ovies to inflation. She says that even though their 
inccme has increased, their standard of living has not. For example, 
laundry used to cost 35?^ but ha^ now increased to kO^ per washing load. 

FAMILY SYSTai 

The family, as individuals, and as a unit or system, interact with the 
depicted adjacent systems in varying degrees of need and importance making 
up the larger environment. 

Jim and Pam both act as interfaces between the family system and their 
adjacent systems; however, the areas in which they do so may differ, 
(see opposite page). 

;Vhen looking at a whole system which provides demands and resources for 
the managerial subsystem, we find the following application of each step 
to this young family. 
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Dwmidi ar« needs of th« faaily at a particular time 

Bynta - a vacation, trip, birthday., faast days, church •^•"^8, 'ioctor, 
^jSdlngs, rspairs (Iditors notst Tsxt includss only "unMpsctsd" as aTsntsj 

RaQuirwnts - rant paymants, insuranca praraiums, food, child cara, 
uUlitias U*>« alectricity, talaphona), fuel for tha car, laundry and 
dry claanars, officars mass faaa, church dues, mooring of boat (if th^y 
dacida to koap it) 

Expectations - for th«n to buy a housa; for Jim to complete his education; 
Pam to get a job in her. own field; for both to be able to spend more time 
with their son; raise their level of living; increase recreation 

Priorities of Sacpectations - 1) house, 2) raise level of living, 3) Pam - 
job in her field; Jim - get U.S., k) ap«nd more time with their son, 
5) have more recreation 

H^n Resources - abilities, skills, Pam sews, Jim does the maintenance 
of their car, he does the repair jobs, Pam cooks, her education in 
textiles and designing is a contributing factor to housekeeping 

Material Resources - magazines, books, newspapers, income, savings 
account interest and savings, investments, assets (car, furniture, boat) 

THBQUGHPUT (Deciding the use and/&F- allocation of resourcea) 

Both Jim and Pam Set Standards and make decisions together. The daily 
household decisions and financial transactions are carried out by Pam 
with Jiffl*s agreement. 

Action Sequencing is an order among or within tasks (e.g. what is to be 
. done first - arranging tasks in order of importance). For example, paying 
the bills for fixed expenses may be more important than another task. 

Plan - The budget, reflecting the family's standards and sequences, will 
be discussed in detail later on. 

Facilitators - Pam and Jim's attitudes toward e'lch other and the family 
syst«n are good, thus facilitating tasks. 

Implementing - controlling and facilitating 

ControUing the .jjnpleraentation of the plan with regard to goals, resources, 
etc. to assure that it will be done. 

Ad.luating - the plan for the next six months as compared to the last year 
and one half has been adjusted considering their goals. 

Checking - checking alongside the operation of a plan and also after they 
have carried it out for a period of time to see if, in fact, they are 
nearing their goals. 
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OUTPUT 

Met Demanda are the psychosocial and emotional satisfaction due to non- 
debtedness and being able, in spite of inflation, to achieve a number of 
demands, e.g. sewing. 

Used Resources are insurance, savings resulting in economic security, and 
rant resulting in physical (space) security. 

Feedback — Savings is more money >vhich may be used as input, under particular 
circumstances. Feedback is the information gained through having carried 
out a proposed budget which would serve as input in further planning, ad- 
justing, etc, considering goals, values, and standards. 



BUiXJfiT * 

First let us see where our young family stands financially according to 
other families. From a graph in Deacon and Firebaugh3 we find. The median 
gross income, for white families with both husband and wife working, is 
^3,025. Pam and Jim's take-home income last year was ^3.1, 350 and the 
anticipated take-home income for this year is ^13,220. In other words, 
income-wise Pam and Jim are slightly higher than many other American 
families. 



Now let's take a look at their specific budget for 1975 (see next page), 
particularly the 1975 percentages, and compare the percents with an inter- 
mediate budget from U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ^ iVhile comparing 
these two budgets one must keep in mind that Pam and Jim have only one 
pre-school child while the Labor Statistics budget is for a four-person 
family with older children. Also the percents are figured from a gross 
income instead of take-home income; so we have determined the percent 
with taxes, social security, and disability benefits left out. 

Housing - Pam and Jim are spending about 22^ of their income on housing, 
utilities, and renters^ insurance while the statistics show an intermediate 
budget family putting 29^ more of their budget toward housing. 

Food - They are only spending 12$^ on food as compared to U. S. Statistics 
for an intemediate family o.r 23%; One finds that they are spending less 
than the low income budget on food which appears in Spring I975 Family 
Economics Review, 



Personal Improvement , Recreation , and Entertainmetit - Pam and Jim spend 
nearly twice as much (11%) as the national statistics {7%) for personal 
improvement (including magazines, books, education), recreation, enter- 
tainment, and whatever babysitting services necessary to carry out these 
activities. One constant fee covered under recreation is the mooring 
fee for a sailboat they own, which is docked in- Annapolis. One must 
remember that much of their personal improvement percentage is due to 
paying tuition and other school fees. Pam»s tuiticn and school fees were 
paid by her and Jim. However, Jim's graduate woric will be paid 1/3 by 
him and 2/3 by his employer, the Government. This assistance greatly cuts 
down the amount to be spent in this area for the second half of 1975. 
Magazines and books are classified under personal improvement. - 
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This young family receives: Hewsvtfeek. Christian Science Monitor 41^. Americ an 
Home. Consumer Reports , Playboy , and books fron a book-of-the-morith club. 
Pam considers Consumer Reports her "bible", going by its recommendations 
constantly • 

Transportation Jim has cut their transportation by 1/4 of the National 
Statistics by buying a car and keeping it after it's paid off and doing 
his oun work on the car. The transportation section does cover any tools 
or materials necessary ta tend to the car, car insurance, tags, car pay- 
ments, and gasoline. 

Medical - Jim has group high-option Blue-Cross and Blue-Shield for the 
family. The preadums are taken out of his paycheck before he gets his 
take-home pa^f and so is not included in the medical percentage. Since 
Pam, Jim, and V/es have been in very good health and carry the high-option 
medical insurance they only use 1.1^ of their take-home pay for medical 
bills while the typical U. S. family puts 7% of their take-home budget to 
medical fees and bills. 

Family Necessities and Clothing - Included under this category is the 
babysitter needed in order for both Pam and Jim to work. If they both 
want and/or need to work, a babysitter is a family necessity for their 
family. The babysitter accounts for 80^ of the money alloted for Family 
Necessities. The other 20% of Family Necessities covers the barber, the 
beauty shop, laundry, dry cleaning, stationery, and postage. Excluding 
the babysitter .who accounts f&r 80% of the total Family Necessities, 
there is really only 5% of this young family's budget allotted for PMtily 
Necessities and Clothing. This 5% is well below the national average of 
135^- 

Church, Gifts , Charity , Life Insurance . Repairs . Contingency - 

Pam and Jim spend more on this area (9^^) than the average family (who 
spends 6% of their budget). They feel the security of being well-insured 
with life insurance is of utmost importance, fiach of thm has a $25,CXX) 
policy. Jim also has two National Guard policies to cover his death while 
on duty. Pam and Jim allocate 5% of their income for charity; feeling it*s 
not a question of whether they should give or not, it's only a question of 
how much. Repairs have been and plan to be 0% since most of their appliances 
are fairly new and thety rent an apartment. Contingency also covers the fee 
for the National Guard of ficers' mess. 

This above budget is what Pam and Jim have spent and plan to spend for 
the remainder of 1975. If they keep within this plan they will be able 
to save 21.9^ of their take-home income or $2,903.71. From reviewing 
Troelstrup,9 Fargis,^ and Lasser^ one finds that having savings built into 
a budget is an essential part of making the budget and that it is also very 
important to build up an emergency fund. Lasser Tax Institute specifically 
states not only that savings should be an integral part of the program but 
that 'Tutting at least 10 percent of take-home pay into savings each pay 
day establishes the savings habit. Pam and Jim's 21.9^ savings 
serves both for long term future plans and a short-term emergency fund. 
One must remember that this family's income until July, 1975i ^^as not 
completely constant. If they felt they needed a little extra money, Pam 
would work more hours at her part-time job at the bank. 
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Pam and Jim usa little crtdit. They do have Hecht Company and Montgomery 
Viards* charge cards. The Hecht Company bills get paid immediately or nith- 
in one or two months; however, the Uontgomery Wards' charge account is very 
seldom totally clear* Mostly, Pam just pays |25 per month toward the account. 
The Hecht Company charge card is used mainly for clothing while the Mont- 
gomery V/ards* charge card is used for a variety of items, including auto- 
motive parts and tools. Pam watches her charge accounts carefully so they 
do not mount up. She says they stagger buying clothing (especially winter 
coats), so that one year Pam buys a new coat and the next year Jim does. 
In this way there is no huge expense one year and none the next. 

We believe that since Jim does his own maintenance he probably has the 
car in very good conditon. If he keeps it in good condition, it will last, 
for more than five years. Because of this and their goal to pui^hase a 
house, they are willing to pass up the American dream of getting a new car 
every one to five years and continue driving an older car. 

Jim and Pam*s basic problem is much the same as any other young married 
couple - they would like to start off with the same standard of living 
their parents had when each of thoa lived with their parents. Inflation 
has hit this young couple extremely hard. Pam complains: "Several years 
ago we were making less money than now; and now we're making more money 
and still on the same standard of living. Vi/e haven't been able to move 
up at all; and after eight years of marriage we should at least be able to 
get a house". This is the problem which would be brought to a counseling 
setting. 

COUNSfiUNG 

In counseling this couple, we would use an enq>athic, client-centered 
approach leading eventually, to having the client specifically state his 
budget. From this we might show them exactly how much they're spending 
and saving and compare this with the national median ($ 13f023 ) to give 
them a feel for where they stand ccmpared to other young families. Mork 
and Magrabi° explain the problem like this, "Families in the United States 
have ccme to accept a rising level of consumption as nomal. Thus, they 
cone to feel, with seme Justification, that they are not maintaining their 
level of living if their consimption does not rise in the same degree as 
their neighbors! It is easy for families who are experiencing budgeting 
problems to lay the blame on higher prices. Three kinds of action a family 
might take include increasing its income, reducing its scale of living, or 
adjusting its budget by decreasing spending on some items to compensate jf or ^ 
necessary increases in other items". The young family is increasing their 
income by planning for Pam to take a full-time job; and, they will be living 
on a low budget. If they do as they plan in their budget, they will be 
allowing for 21. 95^ of their take-home pay to be set aside for the house 
and emergencies (if and when they arise). We would encourage Pam and Jim 
by showing them these points; in this way th^ cculd feel better about 
themselves and so have "f£dth" enough to keep on with a low-income budget. 
We would also explain that in order to meet the monthly payments, the 
payments should be no more than one week's pay. We would also advise them 
that in about two to three years, they should have sufficient savings to 
begin buying a house. Also, if they have savings they could put a down 
payment on the house and would not have to pay as much for it later on. 
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We would also discuss the boat and whether it is worth-mhile to keep it. 
Since Was is so young, they are hesitant to take him on the boatj and 
consequently they don't do sailing often. We i^nould discuss the following 
areas: 1) the value of the boat vs the time they use it; 2) after they 
get a house there will be no more need for the mooring fee, since they 
can keep it in their own yard; 3) the possibility of selling the boat and 
renting a boat when they want to go boating; and 4) if they sold the boat 
and later boxight another boat - is it worth the money? 

There are no agencies which v.e could find to help the middle-income family 
with problems like these. Prince Georges' County Home Economics Cooperative 
actension Seirvice will help a person, only on an individual basis to set up 
a budget and guide than in money management. The United States Department 
of Agriculture puts out a free pamphlet. Selecting and Financinj; a Home .-^Q 
which helps a person determine if and when they are able to purchase a home 
and how to go about looking for a home. The Public Broadcasting Station's 
Consumer SurvivaQ. Kit Home Buyintf is another resource for them. 
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^3 . 

CRITIQUI 

The introduction might distinguish the given facts of the case study from 
the general observations and advice for young families. 

It is useful to make tuo headings to identify the material resources as: 
mon«y and other assets for the reason that one is forced to wrk only mith 
the money in most stages of budgeting and in resolution of such problems as 
debt. When one thinks of the othpr material assets in connection i^ith debt 
resolution they are viewed in tenns of their liquidity into money or in terras 
of using them in making sane other type of transaction based on a money value. 
The counselor might help families see their other material resources as evidence 
of past success in managing, as having a sparing effect on their need for money, 
as part of their standard of living to be considered when making further pur- 
chases, or;as something which -might be sold. 

Sane ccmments on the compsurison between this family's spending plan and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Urban Family budget^ are in order, liie counselor 
might be aware that these budgets art) continually being updated, so that the 
latest available figures are used^, or that sane recognition is given to the 
fact that the cost of living index goes up at different rates for different 
spending categories. 

A method for getting simplified guidelines for conparison of the needs of 
families on basis of family conposition (age and sex of each member) is found 
in the Bquivalency Scale3. It certainly raises many questions when we compare 
a budget for a family including children ages 8 and 13 with a family with one 
pi^-school child. ••Note too that the BLS budget is for laborer not professional; 
family". 

Effective use is made of the system analysis. 

The original task force report included copies of Median Family Income by Race, 
Husband only and Husband and Wife working^ and of Typical Expenses for a Four 
Person Urban American Family^ and a "pie graph budget" showing allocations for 
this fajnily. These were useful in presentation of the report, but have not 
been included here. 

The discussion of counseling approach recognizes sane potential issues which 
might arise in this family's money management decisions, but does not indicate 
who you would work with or how you might go about it. 



1. U.S. Department of Labor^ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 3 Standards of 
Living for an Urban Family of Four Persons. Bulletin 1570-5 • 

2. Bracketti Jean. Urban Family Budgets Updated to Autumn 1972. Monthly 
Labor Review , 96:70-76, 270, 271 (Aug. 1973) 

3. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Sstimating fiquivaleot 
Incomes or Budget Costs by Family Type, Monthly Labor Review , November I960 
pp. 1197-1200. Also found in Brittain, Virginia. Personal Finance . New 
York, American Book Co. 1968. 
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BACKCaiOUND 



Nancy, a divorcee, is 35 years old and lives y^ith her son in a 2 bedroom 
apartment in Landover Hills. John, her son, is 7 years old. Their home 
is about 15 minutes commuting time to John's p-ri vat e school and to her 
last job, directing a child center. She has been separated fron her hus- 
band, who v*as an Air Force Officer,^ for 5 years and claims to have neither 
contact with him nor financial support from him or his family. She says 
she receives no help from her family either. 

Nancy received her B.S. in elementary education plus 15 hours in reading 
specialist training in North Carolina. V»Mle her husband was in the ser- 
vice she taught in military schools in the United States and in Okinawa 
for 4 years, //hen he returned to the states to enter the law School at 
American University, she began teaching in public elementary schools in 
Maryland. 

Besides those 5 years of public school teaching, she has worked as a 
typist for TiiRPS at the University of Ifaryland; worked for the Menriinger 
Clinic in Kansas, and has dene free-lance research work. Although she is 
a skilled seamstress and has studied piano for 8 years, she has used 
neither as an income earning skill. 

Juring the years of her marriage she acquired quality home furnishings that 
'ontinue to sustain her middle inccme lifestyle. Her son's room is furnish- 
ej with hand-me-downs. She is paying for a 1973 Pinto, "the cheapest model 
there is", because her old VV/ "died" on the Beltway. 

Because the child care center she 'iirected closed dom for lack of funds at 
the end of 1974> she has been on unemployment compensation payments during 
1975. She receives i7k weekly for herself and $3 a week for her son. Her 
entitla^nent to these funds will stop in August. If she is unable to find a 
job before that time, she will have to apply for "welfare" which will pay 
thana only $148 a month. 

liancy^s first priority is to find a job. Yet the salaries she has been 
offered for jobs that were open would be too meager to support her family. 
As a measure of comparison, she grossed ^11,066 and at the child care 
center she was earning ^9,620 annually. She believes she will have to 
_;ro3s ^10,000 in order to make ends meet. 

Her second goal is to keep her son in a cooperative, private school in 
GreenbaLt. Parental participation is required. "They learn at their own 
speed and there's no such thing as categorizing a child according to age. 
The lower division has 20 children who are 5 through 8 and the upper 
division has 10 children, 9 through 12. These children mingle all day long. 
Tuition is $85 a month. V;ith her 1973 tax refund, Nancy paid off his debt 
for 1973-74 tuition, but now she owes most of the cost for 1974-75# She 
taught as a substitute at his school for three days and returned her earn- 
ings to the school. Also, now that her income is less than i5fOOO, he is 
on half tuition of ^43 a. month. . 

Another goal: she would like to move from her present apartment house to 
one that is cheaper, and in a less dangerous neighborhood. "It's just gone 
downhill in the 4i years I have lived here. So it's not a healthy place to 
raise a child." She has applied for a 2 bedroom apartment in a development 
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in Greenbelt, but vacancies do not seem to occur. These apartments cost 
#165 a month, plus electricity, making a total of approximately i^l90 a 
month. Living there v/ould put them nearer to John's school. There is a 
swimming pool at this apartment, but it belongs to the community of Green- 
belt, so its cost is met otherv^^ise than through the rent. 

Nancy's current expenditures are greater than her income from unemployment 
compensation. Since March 10, she has received ^25 weekly, irregularly, for 
seme research work for a nearby university. (This amount is the maximum she 
can receive without jeopardizing her unemployment conpensation. ) In addition, 
she has sold a few' items of her own clothing for funds. 

The expenditures she has reported are as follows; 



Kent ^25.00 

Telephone (basic rate) 10.20 

Transportation 

Car Payment A8.11 

Gasoline 25.00 

Insurance (paid quarterly) 14.60 

Clothing 5.00 
John's corrective shoes 

Laundry 5.00 

Food 75.00 

(with i?50, she purchases '^85 worth 
of food stamps) ; 

Medical care 7.00 

Tuition for son's school 43.20 

Charges for checking account 1.50 



Total $459.61 



Nancy has not listed the annual expense of automobile license tags nor 
maintenance on the car which she has neglected since January. 

She does have debts: 

— her son's tuition to private school, $165 

— annual checkup by gynecologist for Nancy 

— annual checkup for John 

— John's visit to the ophthamologist $ 83 



Besides, there are expenditures that should be made, but she is unable to 
meet: maintenance of the car, three fillings needed in John's teeth, his 
next pair of corrective shoes, glasses for John, not to mention the lack 
of health or life insurance. 

Luckily, both Nancy and John have been in good health, but even so, expenses 
have occurred. Two weeks ago, John complained that one eye hurt. From the 
resulting visit to the ophthamologist they learned that John is extremely 
far-sighted and that he must have glasses. He did have a little infection 
that caused the pain. One happy result of the visit was that Nancy was ^ 
reassured that John does not have glaucoma contrary to a diagnosis he had 
four years ago. Yet, there now is an unpaid examination fee plus the ex- 
penditure for a pair of glasses facing Nancy. 
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iVhen Nancy's employment ceased at the end of December, 1974» and before the 
unemployment compensation checks b^an, she received 4128 from "welfare" 
plus a Medicaid card, valid for 3 months. Since she was aware that the 
Medicaid card would not be renewed when she was receivin^i unenployment 
compensation, she rushed to use it while it was valid. She found, however, 
that the a^necolo^ist and the dentist where she and her son went for annual 
checkups would not accept the card for payment. Both objected to the paper- 
work involved and indicated that th^ would not receive the full amount they 
customarily charge their patients. The dentist finally acquiesced to her 
request only if Nancy would get the forms for him. But he would not put the 
fillings on that bill; hence, she did not have the fillings done for John. 
Prom the nurse in the gynecologist's office, she learned that that physician 
would rather have no payment than bother with the forms for Medicaid. 
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INTRODUCTION 



•Voinen Sin^jle Parents 

In the United States today, over 3.5 rnillion faKdlie.s Aith chil Iren are 
headed by a single parent. Over 85 percent of these parents are women. 

A \woman may become a single parent by one of several circumstances: 

1. bearing children out of wedlock 

2. becomini^ separateii or divorcad 

3. beoaning widowed 

The four major areas of fajnily functioning for a sinjle parent are; 

1. iiconomic f notion - The fainil^^ must obtain eno^j^jh money, ^cods 
and services to pi^c vide for survival. 

Jivorce and poverty are intimately related. The poorer the 
family, the more likely the parents are to divorce. 

The adverse affect.s of pc>verty on marital stability are even 
greater than the divorce statistics inriicate, since poor people 
ofte:i separate without obtaining a costly divorce. 

2. Authorit^^ - rho fa/dly interest nust be represented to those 
outside it and the person representing the family must also be 
acknowledged by the others, 

Pcv/er for decision ;:iaking within the family' must also be 
allocated. 

Men are accorded the right to be 'Uiead of the household", 
laotiicrs and children are expected to be under the protection 
of, and dependent upon, the man of the family. It is legally 
impossible for a womaii to head the family if the husband i^j 
present, regardless of her relative Lncome, power or status. 
The loss of a father leaves the fainily without status, organ-, 
ization and power, 

3- Domestic functions - Tne household must provide for txhysical 
safety and emotional well-being. 

Two major domestic tasks that have to be performed are house- 
keeping and child care, American social structure tend to re- 
quire that these be full time jobs of a wife, ^wrk is organized 
on the assumption of a male worker with a wife at home. 

Housework and child care must be performed whether the single 
parent is a man or a woman. However, the same outside suppoi^s ^ 
may not exist for both sexes. In ;»asMngton, J.G., the .Velfare 
Department at one ti/ne provided free homemaker services to a 
single father, but permitted equal services to a single mother 
only if she were mentally incompetent, ciironically ill, or 
physically disabled. 
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k^ Support Family nMib«rs ne«d to give and receive a certain amount 
of caring and Involvement toward one another and usually require 
support fron persons outside the family. 

Between 1955*1973 the number of families in the U.S. headed by a woman ln«* 
creased by 56 percent, firom 4.2 million in 1955 to 6.6 million in 1973. 
White women in 1973 made up 71 percent of all feitiale family heads while 
black women comprised 28 percent of female heads. As a proportion, white 
female heads in 1973 vi&s 10 percent while black families with female heads 
represented 35 percent of all balck families. 
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OVERVIfl'J QUiiLTIONS 
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A. Describe the case family *s money management technique. 

We felt that Nancy did not have a problan with mana^iin? the mone^^ she 
had available; she has :i "'.nancial prcbleir: »sith obtaining money to 
manage • 

5. Identify the nature of the case fa.T.ily*G use of credit ar:i their timinc 
of purcriases. 

Nancy had limited use of credit, She only used credit wlien al:solute:y 
'^backed up af:;ainst the Aall" with purchase of car, delaying pay:aent of 
doctor bills, and delaying payment of tuition for son'b ^nvate school, 
iihe i^taunchly stated tr.at she did not believe in credit, 

C. iixamine tho effects of inflation on this family/. 

The effect cf inflaticri on rianc^ is ^Jisaster. tier rent went up ^10 
ar.d will jo up another vlO in August. Food cost is continuin^^ to rise 
which already pinches her limited incane. ohe is not really abl e to 
afford clothing, bhe contended that siie had not bought clothing for 
5 years. Her son's corrective shoes have increased to ^0. Gas needed 
for transportation is soaring. Inflation is causing Nancy to sink lower 
and lower into poverty and frustration. 

GOb^^SiiUNG 

In order to counsel Nancy-, Vi*e focused on what we considered the thz^ee main 
sub-systems that directly influence Naxicy and her present problarn. These 
were; 

iimployment 
Education 

Community Resources 

Sach member of the task force took a particular sub-system to contribute. 

On the following page is a graphic representation of the evolutionary stages 
of Nancy's Family System from which the interrelationships of the sub-systems 
can be seen. 
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Nancy's Family System 




The Be^innirij^ — The suprasyste.n is 
sho¥/n viith a nucleus beirit; the f^^inily 
of mot.her, fathar and son, 7x.e broken 
lines laJicc^te an Cfen system v^ith 
interface. All the sub-systefnr> seer.ed 
to be well-balanced v»ith arrcvis shovi- 
in^ the input ar.i output interarlion 
with the basic sub-systQ»Tis . ,,e cl.'ore 
military employment, e.ocial life, ed- 
ucation, financial security., anJ narital 
relations as the adjacetit. s.^'3te-\^s v.it>. 
prevalent influences in the live3 of trje 
f ajuil y . 



iinter tiie Divorce . — ^e show how di^'orce 
has entered as a psyciiosocial sul^-system 
which causes the nucleus to change to a 
family of mother and 5on. as a reactionary 
measure the fajnil^ becomes a closed systei:?; 
hence, boundaii.es appear as solid ILnes \- 
round the nuclear circle. The interdepen- 
dence of sys^-QjiiS is shown by the disinte- jiSiTtployment] 
^ro^tion of financial security and of mari- \ 
tal relations, \, 



/iiducation\ 
; Llother | 

^ 4 / 

bon 



\ Life ] 




/ 



\ 




/iilucation^ 



liinploym.entj^^j^/ Farriil 
y iloih^r 



/ . 

/ r inancial \ 
I security/ 



\ 




Now. — Nancy wants a closed fa-'dly 
system with few interfaces. Yet she 
must depend on her education for em- 
ployment and she values John*s ed-- 
ucation in a private school; hence, it 
is enlarged. Near the family nucleus 
are coium'jnity resources, employment 
and financial security necessary to her 
rehabilitation. Social Life remains 
as before, V:)ut may enlarge as she makes 
more contacts with people. Divorce is 
moved away from the nucleus to reduce 
its siiioth.ering effect. 
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£DUCATION 

Female family heads today are better educated than in the past. 

HANDOUT 
(Census data) 

Years of School Completed by Female Family Heads 

Women nho were female heads in 1973 had higher levels of education 
attainment than those who were heads in I960. About one-half of all 
female heads in 1973 had completed at least four years of high school 
while only about thirty-two percent of the women heading families in 
1970 had reached comparable levels of education attainment. 

The level of educational achievement for each year shown was higher for 
women under forty-five years old than for those forty-five years or old- 
er. 

In 1973 fifty-eight percent of female heads under forty-five years old 
had ccmpleted at least a high school education, only forty-three percent 
of the heads forty-five years old or older had a comparable level of 
attainment . 

The corresponding proportions for I960 were forty-two percent for women 
under forty-five years old and twenty-six percent for women forty-five 
years and older. 
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01^ 

Attitudes aiKi Thlnklnjg 

1. L0V8S workins T«ith hands, sewing and art work, but does not 
want to do them as a job 

2. Does not want to teach piano - has 8 years experience in piano - 
ownf a Spinet piano 

3. Loves to write letters to newspapers 

4. itaise»J in Southern Baptist Church anvi does not believe in 
religion - stays away from religion 

5. Loves "v^orking v.ith People'^ jobs 

6. Likes to w^brk with children in certain settings 

7. Joes not believe in principles of public school system and will 
not 'Aork there 

8. Believes in anti-smokin^: and would like job dealing vdth anti- 
smoking 

9. Highily intelligent, capable, and considers herself a teacher 

10. idll not work witti or in job she does not believe in 

11, Yoa dre nothing when you are poor 
Synthesis - sammarize an organization of data 

1. Assets 

a, highly intelligent women 

b, capable 

c, variety of marketable skills 

2, ioalad.lus tment s 

a, highly principled and will not work in certain settings 

b, wants professional job 

c, has set up boundaries as far as employment is concerned 

Dia;:nosis 

Diagnosis is a cooperative undertaking with the student taking major 
responsibility in the understanding of himself in so far as he is 
Intellectually able and emotionally willing to do so, iVith that landerv- 
standing, I v.ould reason with Nancy concerning the advantages of acquir- 
ing a job for steady inccme; although it may not be the type of job which 
uses her valuable and unique abilities 'and skills, it may not pay the 
salary she deserves, and it may not be a lifetime job. It could be a 
method of taking control of her financial situation and may serve as a 
stepping stone to better times and job possibilities. She has really two 
alternatives, (1) to get a job or (2) go on welfare. Considering the 
possibility that she could obtain the job offered in Seat Pleasant for 
^,000 annually (round figures), we would compare the advantage of obtain- 
^ ing the job over going on welfare* 
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Nancy has a desire to obtain additional credits in order to become a 
reading specialists By contacting the University of Maryland graduate 
school, I found that there is a possibility that Nancy's credits could 
be transferred Itushe is admitted to graduate school. 

Since Nancy has a financial problem and there is no possibility of 
financing her graduate courses, I checked into the possibility of 
financial assistance. Scholarships, grants, and loans are available 
for eligible students who apply early through the University of iiaryland. 
Several inquiries at local banks brought out the possibility of obtain- 
ing educational loans , if applied for early. The application takes at 
least six v^eeks to be processed. 



liecommendations 

1, Seek admission to the University of laaryland graduate school 
as soon as possible, 

2, Apply early for grants, loans, scholarships and other 
financial aid. 

Possibilities for increasing her inccxiie: 

1, Teaching piano lessons in her home YihBn conditions are 
more stable, 

2, Tutoring students in reading in her home. 
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BtPLOYHSIT 



B«cau0« Nancy Is currently unaaployed^ she has faced and is still facing 
financial hardship. The ppoblea cones with trying to keep her from sink- 
ing lower into financial disaster which may cause other serious side effects. 
Since there is a current rs cession-depression with 6.2% unemployment , the 
problem is even greater to solve. I turned to Williamson's Minnesota Point 
of View in order to approach the problem. 

First, I began with an analysis of the situation according to employment. 
Williamson's concept concludes that analytical procedures are indispensable 
if the counselor and client are to arrive at a diagnosis of the client and 
if coenseling is to result in appropriate and satisfying adjustment. My 
information for the analysis was obtained from class interview, inforaation 
obtained in a report from the graduate assistant, Nancy's resume, and 
personal telephone conversation with Nancy. 

Analysis - of skills and past employment record: 

1. Previously employed 9 years as an elementary teacher 

a. U years military 

b. 5 years public school system 

c. was transferred 3 times ndthin 5 years in public school 
system 

d. resigned from school system because of conflicting views 
and prinoiples 

2. 2 years ^ insurance companies as underwriter and officer 

3. Part-time work in research for Catholic University 

4. Research in educational psychology 

5. Work for psychiatric foundation in Topeka 

6. Has had Jobs in typing, editing and proofreading 

7. Worked with child care center at University of Maryland 
Types of work already sought: 

1. Interview with WIN - June 13 

2. Applied for various speech Jobs 

3. Applied with lung Association in Rockville 

U. Applied for Coordinator of Conferences Jobs - 2 weeks ago 

5. Applied for counselor job at Snelling & Snelling 

6. Was offered * still has possibility of obtaining job teaching Adult 
Education in Seat Pleasant 

a. turned down Job 

b. job paid $8,000 annually 
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BUDGKT WORKSH£Sr for Single Parent Faaily 



Inccae 
Source 



Reported Propoaed Future AltematlTee 
Hay for June (Aug. 1 mhm UneBplojnMnt 

1975 and July Coiipensatlon ceases) 

$308 .00 $306 .00 $586. 33 lUS .00 
Uneaployment CoMpensatlon New Job "Welfare** 



Expenditures 

Rent 

Utilities 
Phone 
Gasoline 
Car Payment 
Car Insurance 
Clothes, Correct ire 

Shoes, etc. 

Laundry 
Food and Household Itoas 
Medical Expenses 
Life Insurance 
fiducation (for John) 
Uiscel. & Debt repayment, 

Checking account service 
(Baby Sitting) 
(Recreation) 
(Savings) 

Total 



225*00 


7 (•00 


irO.UU 






mm ■■ M « 






10.20 


10.20 


10.20 








on no 


15.00 


48. U 


46.11 


48.11 


48.11 


U.60 


14.60 


14.60 


14.60 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


75.00 


52.00 


75.00 


15.00 


7.00 


M.C. 


M.C. 


M.C. 




14.00 


14.00 




43.20 


43.20 


85.00 




1.50 


17.89 


59.42 


.59 






30.00 






5.00 


5.00 








5.00 




•459.61 


$308.00 


♦52^.71 


1148.00 



Budgets are pre»ent«d for 4 situation*. In column 1, the income and expen- 
ditures are listed as Nancy gave thea with expenditures exceeding inccme. 
In column 2, expenditures are pared down to equal her monthly unmployment 
check until August 1. Column 3 and 4 offer budgets for two Future Altematires: 

(a) getting a new job at $8200 annually (1683.33 monthly minus incaie tax 
(but not social security or retiremint) guesstimated to equal $586.33 net) or 

(b) going on "welfare" which would provide $148 monthly. 

Rent expenditures vary from what she is now paying, to $77 reflecting a sub- 
sidy so that she would pay only 25% of her income, to (column 3) moving to an 
apartment in Greenbelt for about $170 a month plus utilities, to (column 4; 
where she would be obligated to pay only 255C of her inccme if she were able to 
live in public housing. 

Under Food, the $15.00 shown in column 4 is based on the premise that families 
with less means pay less for their stao^s. A guesstimate. 

Life insuraiKe allocations are included following Mr. Covington's advice. 

Education for John is noroftlly $85.00 monthly except for those with imc ernes 
below $5000, when it is reduced to $43.20. If the family were on "welfare", 
the Task Force hoped there would be a subsidy and no expense to Nancy. 

The three items in parentheses are ones not included in the exp«ditures 
Nancy provided, but the TVak Force suggests the necessity of adding in baby 
sitting before and after school. And th^ encourage setUng aside an 
allocation for recreation and savings. 
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COUNSfiUNQ iJTH R^OUHCiiS 

Resources 

1. Vi'e all are familiar with resources and their meaning, kind and 
c las 3 if ic a ti on s . 

2. They are referred to as source of supply, aid or support and 
means (available means for reaching goals), 

3« A difference is stated in quantitative qualitative 

(money, time; • (skills, duties) 

4. Resources are used, managed, allocated. 

5. Resources of a family are found not only within the family but 
within the various environments in which the family functions. 

6. Resources may not be recognized nor means nor their utility 
established. Unless considered in conscious ixanagement, they 
may remain to be used unconsciously, 

7 • Clas s if ic at i ons 

Human Non-Human 

(ex)l. Cinergy (ex)l. Material Goods 

2. Knowledge 2. Mo ney 

3. Creativity 3. Space 

Economic Non-isfconomic 

Lar>^er iinvironment Near £hvironment 

8. A more elaborate classification of the elements among which 
resources must be distributed (set up by iilizabeth Hoyt) six 
basic cultural interests or values which determine ones consump- 
tion. 

Sensory (physical demands of the individual) 
Social (desire to associate with people) 
Intellectual (creation of things) 
Techological (ideas controlling environment) 
Aesthetic (beauty in itself) 

iilnpathetic (concerned with relationship of the individual 
to the universe) 

Some Potential Resources in i^vironment Surrounding the Family System 

Near Environment 
(examples) 

Employment possibilities Community institutions 

Educational facilities CJovemment agency 
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Gcmmunlty Resources Potential \ 

\ 

(Near environment - subject to Nancy's v^ell-identified values land ideals 
from the information already processed by our ^roup from her -interview) 

Some of the resources of utmost ijnportance are viithin Nancy's access 
fonning interfaces v«hich ehe resists havin^i opened or permeatevi. Her 
education starts the list of resources, and the system it interfaces is 
the public school system, son's education and public school syst.eni, self 
and faniily members, self and husband's automatic or built-in financial 
help, 

Nancy - nhc is she? 

1, Kancy is a single parent family (because of di^^orce) vdth one son-? 
a^e 7. 

2, She has strong ideals (independence). She is an example of family 
intergene rational independence often brought about, as discussed by 
Jr. iio^^er Rubin in class 6/12, with lont^ distances betv^een parents 
and children, Nancy disbelieves in credit use, but is forced to use 
it for medical purposes, auto.-nobilej and the "system" provides utility 
cost and bills in this manner. 

3, She has established values that, in the end, keep her fa^1ily system 
closed (religion, education, family life). 

Zf. Her assets are:>^ education, speciality and experience, a small amount 
of retirement fund accumulation being held from last teaching position 
and a well-f umished apartment. 

5, Nancy has a too low income for the present level of living to v^iiich she 
aspires. She is threatened with a lov.er income and the sti^na of a 
welfare grant (aid to dependent children) and the single parent service* 
There is possible employment teaching reading in a federally funded pro- 
grajn (not pemanent) at a low-middle income. 

In counseling with Nancy, it would be necessary to fully understand 
resources and their accessibility. She may need extensive help in 
identification and av^areness of them in self and near environment. 
Once established, .concentrate on identification and use of community 
resources to increase her income. (1) Remember that: values ordinarily 
determine the ways resources are used. At tijnes a value can be a re- 
source; such as, deep religious value in times of a crisis; (2) Have her 
see: when one resource is scarce, especially economic resources, others 
can be substituted or added or identified/recognized immediately''; (3) If 
total resources are increased, more goals should be attainable, of course. 
Remind her: that large amounts of a resource may be needed to "get going" 
after which small an^unts can be used effectively; and (4) Point out: 
individual and inter^family resources are difficult to isolate because of 
interrelationships of family group living. 

Cocmunity Resources for Nancy's Consideration 

With Nancy's educational level, 1 feel that she can understand emphasis a- 
gain made: Resources are important as a part of input to the family 
system - especially in the managerial system since any addition to or de- 
pletion from or change in the fom of resources affects the managerial sub- 
system's input. 107 
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At thia point btgin •xaainfttion of con«unity r«3ourc«a. Gradually h«lp 
Nancy identify »r«a« wh.re information i« incoaplate and traluata what 
•hould ba axplalnad furthar. 

1. f^oyaant with tha fadaral program (tan)orary/but niight lead to 
upgrading in another position). Salary could iaa 18,200. 

2. Incraaaa usa of peracnal akilla (music, typing, aawing) to add to 
faaily incoma. The community'* familias, orgainixationa, small 
businassas of tan naed these aervices. Free refresher courses on 
these skills could mke her mora efficient and thus in damand. 

3. Use of Vetemns Administration mid its banefits for her son, if not 
for herself. Bx-husband was an officer in military. For example, 
V.A. (kxta hare these child support bmef its for qualified families. 

a. If loot disabled and service oriented - $58A per month. 

b. If 100% disabled and non-service oriented - ^72 per month, 
c! Also arailable are medical services through civilian health 

and medical programs. She can get this through the District 
of Columbia Veterans Hospital. 

The jBonthly amounts would vary based on specific circumstances of 
ex-husband. Contacts with him would be arranged and her eligibility 
determined through a Veterans Adainist ration counselor. She has not 
revealed any relevant background factors. 



4. Use of Social Security Administration 

a. Benefits are av.tilable to the children of disabled parents. 
However, the parent must have been reviewed and receiving 
disability income. If ax-husband has not or cannot, Nancy 
can do this. Benefita are still available in the cases of 
divorce. As he was eligible while in service, there should 
have been participation (1956 date of initiation of military 
participation). His highest A yaars salary is used for determin- 
ing monthly amount for son. 

5. Use of County Health Department (Prince George's County) 

Medical card can be used to its fullest. Seek doctors that will 
accept. Other diagnostic and treatment services can be used by 
self and son. 

6. Use of County Housing Authority (Prince George's County) 

Move to a lower- rent apartment. Contact the authority for 
vacancies and rentals which are prorated with incoma. 

7. Use of Civic Group (Lions Club) 

This* orgaslaation provides the cost involved for eye examination 
and glasses for those in need. This is one of their projects 
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Inflation That Faiiily Has Experlancad and That Is ProjaQtad 
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1. Tuition for son's school 

2. Rant for apartraant (July 1) 

3. Gasoline for travel to new job and son's school 

4. General oonsumer goods 

5. Health care 



AGENCY CONTACTS 

Veterans Administration 
Social Security Administration 
Department of Social Services 
County Health Department 

Personal Knowledge of Other Commmiity Civic and Welfare Organizations 

Manpower <? 

Group Hospitalizati^'h 

State of Maryland Eknployment Center 

Bureau of National Affairs 

Suburban Bank of Maryland 

Citizens Bank of Maryland 

PERSONAL CONTACTS 

Nancy's resume 

Three telephone conversations with Nancy 
Final Counseling Statement And/Or Technique 

1, Acknowledge together that Nancy has a good number of resources 
and her potential can grow and be improved. She has a resistance 
and hesitancy to seek and use them. 

2, It has been shown that system interfaces (barriers) exist. 
Interfaces between the family system and sub-system must be re- 
moved or permeated before the managerial sub-system can retum 
to operation at full capacity. When the budget is tight, there 
is a definite feedback to the personal sub-system attacking 
family goals. 

3» Make clear that families often adapt their life styles for lack 
I of alternatives for coping with crisis. Limited resources and 

Lack of use of those available allow few alternatives. Some 
families "buck" the system rather than adapt (individually - 
family). Begin by looking at: 

a. adjusting temporarily to external forces 

b. reorganization of family to cope 
1 c. moving away from pressures 

Finally, help Nancy to cone to a psychological closure. (Theory with 
Carl Rogers on making a mental and emotional decision. He also suggests 
i that a person under or out of stress is doing the veiy best he can at that 

i. given time). I believe Nancy is doing this. The task now is to increase 

\ her "best to battar". The decision to be made is that of increased use of 

i community resources and use of alternative resources which will bring more 

1 resources back, reentering, into the family system which will increase 

J* Q number and reduce time of achieying family goals and maintain family values. 

I ERIC id& 
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CHITigU£ 

The members of the task force seeking solutions to Nancy's problems 
accepted Nancy as the person that she is. They realized that her 
internal frame of reference contained her values, standards, and 
principles gained through her lifers experience. As Dr. Gaylin 
suggested, th^ assumed she told the truth in her stata-nents. They 
conveyed that belief in their interview with her. Nonetheless, they 
felt excluded from some knowledge they needed — the status of her 
ex-husband particularly — to help her. 

Kno'idng that she is an intelligent, principled person, th^^ sougiit to 
reason with her, to lead her to an assessment of her resources, ""both 
personal and in the near environment — the ccmrn'onity (for eniploymerit, 
additional education, services for which her family is eligible from 
private and governmental agenciec}. Since Nancy had had sorr.e interface 
with certain goveramental agencies, she had already developed notions 
about those. Vihat the task force saw as. their assignment, then, was to 
ferret out additional community resources to supplement the money incane 
she receives from unemplojTuent compensation until Augunt. 'wisely, they 
offered the suggestions to Nancy for her to pursue on her cwn, because 
that method conveyed to her their confidence that she could solve iier 
own problems. 

It is a serious omission that the source of data appearing to be from the 
Bureau of the Census is not cited on each table. Further, there are other 
instances where statements of authorities (such as Carl Rogers, ..llliamsonJ 
should have been cited. 



Martha L, Garrison 
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CAS£ STUDY: Barly R«tirM 
Ifr* ani Mrs* B And Ronald 
Introduction 

Mr« and Mrs* B*s Prsssntatlon and Intsnris« 

Mr* and Mrs* B*s Sntrlsa for May 1975 

Task Pores Rsport 

Ths Systsas Approach 
Assumptions 

Ths Coupls*s Uas of Crsdlt 

Insurancs Analysis 

Ths Counssling Situation 

Crltlqus 



Task Pores: 

Carol Prsston 
Mlllis Msgulrs 
Margot S* Hslfrsd 
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PRESENTATION 



Ur. and Urs. B. 

Ur. and Mrs. B and son Ronald, age 14, are Uving in suburban Maryland; two 
older sons are married and living in Pennsylvania. They are a black family; 
Ur. B is en "early retiree", but carries on several "moonlighting Jobs". They 
have been married 37 years. 

He had written his story and made copies of the Uay 1975 records kept by his 
nife and by himself and of their income tax return. The report is given in 
his own words except for a few inserts made from information given during 
their visit with the Money Management Counseling workshop. Copies of the 
records and tax forms follow: 

Ciood morning fellow students* We are very gald to spend this short 
time with you. We are not fully senior citizens but as for me, I have 
put in 33i years in government service. I retired in 1973- I have a 
1971 Chevy; payments were cut in half on retirement, and this is the 
reason I still owe about 1500 on the car. The present balance on the 
house is $1475. I do have a part time job now, working with the USDA 
Graduate School. 

My wife was a beautician by trade but she has worked as a postal clerk 
for the past 12 years. She works night shift at the city post office, 
and gets paid about $400 every 2 weeks. 

Each of us has a budget because I am not working full time. My pay is 
once a month. Thus, we both handle money to cover our separate budget. 
We keep separate records. Major items are not bought unless we consult 
each other first. We cover each indebtedness that we made separately. 
We both supply. Xood to the home. 

Last year we filed separate tax returns and we came out ahead. This 
doesn't work all the time! I meet most of the utility bills because 
they fall due the first of the month. All my bills are handled by 
check. My wife uses money orders. 

Mr. B. recalled that he hadn't kept records until he retired. 

I had determined early in life that I would not be on the Welfare roll. 
My earliest job paid only $10 per week (as a bellhop).. Later $15 • The 
little bit of money then went further than what it is doing now. We had 
one child then. 

In 1941, I went into government service, working at night. We had been 
staying with our parents, but then we moved to an apartment. We stayed 
there until I entered and returned from the service about 1946. 

My wife had saved up seme money so we started looking for a house. 

Mr. B recalled that it took them 2 years to find a house. Negroes could not 
find laml to buy in the suburbs then except in a few areas. When they moved 
to Maiylani they bought a house costing $7500 in an area that had no lights, 
no paved streets. When it rained he had to carry his shoes to meet the bus 
to go to work. 



Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, June 2-13 
and July 7-11, 1975, College of Human Bcolo^^, University of Maryland, Collie 
Bark^ Maoland . 
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It hasn't been easy. Ae mortgaged the house tiwice, once inhen vne sent 
our oldest son to college and again vnhen an emergency came up. Our de- 
sire to have something was always our goal. 

"You have to have a dream to be able to put your money where your dream is" 

Vie fixed the place up, inside and outside. V/e have a little more to do 
in the basement and we can relax. We have had four home improvements: 
porch enclosed into a room, the extension of two rooms and the replacing 
of all the windows in the home including a bay window, and building in 
the kitchen and fixing it up. 

Ur. B. had had the house appraised last week. It is now worth ^35,000. 

Inflated prices keep us checking our budget. kVe have a son in Junior 
High School. His meals and clothes and other things make it necessary 
that we keep a close eye on spending. Vfe shop for bargains and teach 
our son to do the same. Not that this is easy all the time. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. B. expressed the opinion that "this son is entirely dif- 
ferent. You have to learn their language". 

The desire to have sonething decent keeps us motivated. That is our 
number one pusher. To have something, we plan and work together toward 
that goal. We see ourselves in these plans, and we don't stop until 
they are fulfilled. 

iVe have learned to be at all times prepared for an emergency. Opening 
of jobs for us wasn't as bright then as now. There was always the R.I.F. 
Being a Veteran was the only thing that kept me in the government service. 
However, when I retired, I finally reached the ^^10,000 salary bracket. 
Now days you can prepare yourself in school and start at that salary. 

We have a 15 acre place in Virginia, about 140 miles from our home, 
enough space to have a nice garden. A creek is close by and we get in 
a lot of fishing during the season. Since this is my home area, I 
visit some of my kin people while there. Viie have the land in wheat this 
year, 'riith so much hustle and bustle here in this area you can see why 
we take a retreat as often as possible. The place is in a good spot, 
being less than 1/2 mile from the water ^ if we wanted to sell it. We 
have no desire at this time to do this. 

Mrs. B. usually comes back to "the city" the same day, but Mr. B. stays long- 
er when he can. He related how the family had such a difficult time getting 
the ownership of the place settled; his father died without a will, and he and 
his brothers each wanted a front piece. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. B. are active in the community. He does a lot of church 
work. The son is in a choir group, and will go on a tour this summer. They've 
been putting money aside for this in advance. 

Mr. B. became a volunteer tax counselor to help senior citizens. The county 
paid his tuition to the H & R Block training session. He works every Friday 
during tax filing period; he is allowed to do some private work too to do his 
neighbors" tax returns. 

Mrs. B. purchased a 1974 Cadillac in' 1974. She pays ^177. 08 monthly on her 
car payment. 
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HANDOUT 



Mr. B's aitries for May 1975 



Income $478 Hatlrtment 

1120 part time job 
I35A IRS Heturns 

Regular Monthly Bills 



(Blue Cross, Blue Shield deducted 
from monthly check) 



Waehlngton Gas Co« 


♦ 36.57 


♦ 


.10 


Perpetual Savings 


10.00 


♦ 


.10 


Central Charge 


15*00 


♦ 


.10 


Sears Roebuck 


30.00 


♦ 


.10 


House note 


106.00 


♦ 


.10 


American Security 


82.00 


♦ 


.10 


Finance America Corp* 


25*00 


♦ 


.10 


NAC Charge Plan 


20.00 


♦ 


.10 


Ag* Credit Union 


82.00 


♦ 


.10 


Associates 


29*00 


♦ 


.10 


Potomac Electric Co« 


55.00 


♦ 


.10 


Telephone Co. 


- 20.00 


♦ 


.10 


Church 


18.00 




.10 



(home improvement) 
(persoial loan) 

(car note) 
(personal loan) 



Ronald's monthly payments # 20.00 



$ 510.00 +1.30 (SC) 
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May 1 

Recreation 
Trip to Balto. 
A & P 
Gasoline 
Birthday Token 



May 2 
Drug Fair 
Credit Union 

Savings 
A & P 

Recreation 



May 3 

Trip to Va. 
Paper boy 



May A 

Tomato Plants 
k St P 
Gasoline 
Gift. to school 



May 6 
Church 
k kP 
Cleaners 
House note 
Mothers day cards 



$16. 6A 
9.00 
U.OO 
7.00 
_ 1.00 
♦A7.6A 



$ 2.9A 

10.00 
H.OO 

*3A.26 



♦37.00 
♦38.15 



I 2.00 
10.00 
9.00 

^530 



♦33.00 
18.00 

2.90 
71.00 add to 

5.00 



May 8 

Gift paper 
Dance ticket 
Ronald 



plus school lunch and other 
out of pocket 

♦ l.OA 
12.00 
1.50 
♦U.5A 



May 9 

Auto tires (A) 
Pantry Pride 
Necktie 



May 10 
Ronald 
Recreation 
Garden of Prayers 

due on trip 
Gasoline 



May 11 
Church 
A & P 

Mothers Day QLft 



May 12 
Ronald 
Bike tube 
Pantry Pride 
Gasoline 
Paper boy 



♦157.00 
6.60 
3.11 

♦166.71 



♦ l.AO 
11.00 
16.00 
21.00 

5.00 

♦ 5A.A0 



♦ 1.50 
6.22 

30.00 

♦ 37.00 



♦ 3.50 
1.87 
/f.73 
6.35 

♦ 18.10 



♦129.90 
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log 



Ifay 13 

Hair cut for two 

Ronald 

A & P 

R«cr«atlon 



Uay 16 
Church 
Pay on trip 

for Chicago 
Trip for Va. 
Cleaners 
A & P 



I 6.00 
2.00 
3.00 

I 13.33 



$ 9.00 

AO.OO 
15.00 
2.04 
13.26 
I 79.30 



Uay 18 
Church 
Paper boy 



I 

r 



2.00 



6.50 



May 19 
GasoUne 
Uetro fare 
Water bill 
Sears 

Woodies (clothea) 
Cleaners 



5.00 
.80 
14.04 

7.00 
34.50 

»og 

34 



Hay 21 

fionald's allowance 

Safeway 

Peoples 

Car Repair 

Car Parts 



5.00 
6.92 
4.00 
30.00 
25.00 
70.92 



May 24 

Pay on trip to 
Chicago 

May 26 
Gasoline 
Pay on trip to 
N. C. 



10.00 



7.00 

22.50 
29.50 



May 29 
A & P 

Garden fiquipment 



9.00 
15.00 
24.00 



May 31 
Paper boy 
Metro Fare 
Candles 



1.15 
.80 

-5.29 



Mrs. B's aitries for May 1975 



Income 



$382.45 first pay period 

$392.34 second pay period 

♦396.00 tax refund 

I402.84 (this month had an extra pay period) 



Expenditures 



GMAC 


$177.08 


Home Imp. 


112.55 


Windows 


26.57 


Wards 


75.00 


Bank Americard 


25.00 


Hechinger 


25.00 


B^ye GtLasses 


50.00 


New Clothing 


60.00 


Prescription 


23.00 


Gasolin* 


10.00 


Food 


25.00 


Bank deposit 


100.00 


Vacation 


100.00 



earmarked "son's education" 
(saving for trip) 
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TH« STSTHtS APPROACH 



The fudly qrstem, haa numerous interfaces vdth Its environment • However, 
In this given situation, it seems as if there are more of these areas where 
infomation can pass between the system and its environment* This situation 
exists because the family spans two generations. Ur. and Mrs* 6, are in touch 
with the senior citizen sector (he is retired), they are Involved with pro- 
duction (her Job) and with a grown family away frca home* Ronald, their 14- 
year-old son, gives thou contact with the upccming generation. Needless to say, 
examining this family in tenns of its environment and the effects of one upon 
the other is a complicated process* 

Any approach or recommendations given the B*s in terns of financial counseling 
should focus on equlfinality* That is, we must recognise that in ozxler to attain 
a given end - retirement, security and traveling - more than one route or ap- 
proach can be utilized* 

Our group listed a variety of adjacert systems that have extensive interfaces 
with the system of interest (B family)* Among the adjacent systems are: the 
church, senior citizens, places of onployment, credit applications, the educa- 
tional system and systems that offer retirement security. We have chosen to 
focus on two adjacent systems - credit institutions and retirement security 
systems - that have the potential of creating a high amount of feedback as the 
family moves toward its stated goal of a secure retirement with extensive travel- 
ing. 

In focusing on the managerial subsystem, we find that the input of resources, 
include Ifrs. B's salary, a retirement incone, insurance policies, and a savings 
account. Demands inputs include: credit accounts, house and car loans, travel 
upon retirement, and a college education for Ronald* According to the family, 
it's desired outputs are: to travel, to be secure and free from credit pay-* 
ments, and to have a completely renovated house. 

The family has personal assets that are somewhat less tangible. These resources 
include: experience in handling money, status and respect in the community, a 
desire for independence, and a belief in hardwork and perseverance. The feed- 
back produced from output based on these resources is likely to be quite posi* 
tive. For one thing, this feedback has made credit available. 

An examination of the managerial subsystem, falls into two parts - planning 
and implementing. In the realm of planning, the B faodly has both set a 
standard and created an action sequence. The standard is a leisurely, secure 
retirement with capital for travel and maintenance of residence. Although not 
actually stated, it seons that the sequence calls for total retirement in 8-10 
years. Within this time frame, Ronald can have completed college, credit can 
be paid off, and Urs. B. can retire with 20 years government service. In tenns 
of implementation, both controlling and facilitating can be done. The college 
savings fund, paying on bills monthly, doing income tax returns for extra cash 
are facilitating factors. Controlling includes checking and adjusting progress 
toward goals. 

As can be seen, the systems approach can be applied to the B's present situation 
and future hopes. 
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ASSUMPnONS 
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On the bals of available evidence, both nrltten and oral, the 3tu(jy team 
made the following assumptions on the probable approaches to fiscal manage- 
miant prior to and into ratirement: 



Assumption 
The Marriage is a Permanent Partnership 



Justification 

The couple has been married 
for 37 years, are Catholic, 
and have 1 son still at home. 



Huaband Will Not Resume Pull-Time 
finployment 



Wife Will Work at Present Position Until 
Age 60 and Then Retire 



Couple Will Fund Third Son's College But 
Will Not Refinance Their Home To Do It 



They Will Continue to Pay All Just Debts 
(To Demonstrate Fiscal Responsibility) 



They Will Not Support Their Parents Nor 
ftcpect Support From Their Children 



Uedical Insurance Would Provide For 
Regular Medical Care But Would Not Prove 
Adequate in Event of Catastrophic Illness 



Couple Will Not Face Catastrophic Illness 
(Barring Serious Accident) 



Husband enjoys his present semi- 
retired life style and his age 
mitigates against future new 
•mployment • 

Wife is 52t^and has 12 yeare of 
Government- service. She be- 
comes eligible for civil service 
retirement at age 60 with 20 years 
service. She likes her present 
job, but looks forward to retire- 
ment* 

They funded college for at least 
1 of their older sonsj they own 
an endcwment-type insurance policy 
and maintain a savings account for 
the third son's education. 

Their outstanding credit debts are 
substantial; this implies they are 
good credit risks and habitually 
pay their bills • 

There is no evidence that they 
regularly contribute toward the 
support of their mothers or 
receive contributions from their 
own children* 

Their medical insurance appears to 
be the customary, govemwuit- 
sponsored programs, none of which 
would cover protracted serious 
illnesses. 

Both appear physically fit and 
both continued in Federal Civil 
Service; neither is receiving 
disability annunity. 
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AaauDtiona 

Wife Will Racaiva Cost-of -Living & 
Longavity Raiaaa Whila Working and 
Husband & Wifa Will Racaiva COL 
Ratiramant Annuity Raiaaa 

Coupla Will Not Hava Significant 
Savings When Wife Retires 



Car Purchases Will Continue to ba 
Prograinmad Purchases 



Justification 

COL raises in retirement incomes are 
based in law, as are longevity in- 
grade raises for Federal employees • 



They plan to educate their son, to 
raflnish their basement, and end 
credit buying; all of these moves will 
impede saving* 

Neither partner seems disturbed by 
their ongoing practices of buying a 
replacement car as soon as one of 
their cars is paid for* 
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THE EARLY RETIRED CQUPUi'S US£ OF CREDIT 



This segjnent of our report examines the B's credit buying practices and 
credit indebtedness, with a view toward assessing their potential for enter- 
ing full retirement with a credit posture which will support the achievement 
of their stated retirement goals. To do this, w will be looking at their 
interest charges during V)7Uf a» reported on their Federal Income Tax Returns 
amd *at their present incomes and expenditures, as recorded in support of this 
study during the month of May 1975. All supporting documents are attached. 

The first significant consideration is their home mortgage interest, which 
amounted to only $177 for all of 1974, the fact that their ♦9-75 monthly 
interest charge is being applied to a mortgage which has almost run its full 
course. 

Another important aspect of the credit posture is their practice of purchasing 
a nearly new automobile as soon as the payments have been canpleted on one of 
their previously-owned cars. (Mrs. B's recent purchase of a new Cadillac re- 
presented an apparent departure from their reported customary buying practices). 
Car purchases appear to be "programmed purchasing^* for the B's, from which it is 
possible to conclude that the cost of credit for car purchases will represent 
a continuing expense which will vary only in amount. 

A third noteworthy factor is that during 1974 their total interest payments to 
revolving charge accounts amounted to $380, an amount which is more than three 
times the amount of their mortgage interest. In all, they had six different 
revolving charge accounts, each of which, at a slight extra cost, had been pro- 
tected by insurance which provided for payment of each debt in event of the 
death of either the husband or wife. 

The B's situation with respect to personal loans also affects their credit 
picture. In 1974, they paid a total of $525 interest charges on four separate 
personal loans. This represented the largest single category of credit expense 
which they reported during that year. In all, they paid over $1300 interest and 
credit purchasing charges last year. However, by filing income taxes separately 
after Mr. B's retirement from the Department of Agriculture, they recovered 
approximately $262 of this in tax reliefs, i.e. 28% of $484 for her and 155^ of 
$852 for him. Nonetheless, their actual out-of-pocket payments for credit of 
over $1000 represents a significant consideration in their family fiscal manage- 
ment. 

The B*s current credit buying expense differ in several important ways from 
their situation last year. They have, for example, contracted recently for 
two "home improvement" loans, each of which is scheduled to run for five yeara. 
During the period of these indebtedness, however, they will, of course, be en-, 
joying a renovated and more spacious home, which is an intangible factor in 
their credit buying picture. 

Automotive transportation continues to be a major category of expense for the 
B's. Earlier this year, Mr. B. refinanced his car to arrange for a longer re- 
payment period for his outstanding loan, and Mrs. B. purchased her long-desired 
Cadillac. It is significant that the ownership of two cars coets the couple a 
minimum of $8.50 per day for car ownership, alone, not including any of the 
costs associated with operation, such as fuel and repairs. 
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With rtspact to the B's current revolving credit purchases, nhich are re- 
portedly all of the "contract sale" type, we can expect the level of payments 
to continue essentially unchanged for about the next tuo years, unless they 
made a deliberate' effort to pay seme or all of their contracts off early; their 
potential for doing this will be examined later. With one exception, the firms 
involved in th6 B's revolving credit purchases during May 1974 are the same as 
those with which they dealt in 1974. 

In comparing the B's personal loan payments. for May with the interest charges 
claimed in this category on their 1974 income tax returns, it becomes apparent 
that they have one n«w "account" of this type currently active# In all, they 
paid approximately $64 for personal loan repayments during the test month of 
May 1975. 

At this point, it might be well to pause to consider whether the current credit 
buying practices of the B's are "typical". In their book. Personal Money 
Manaj^enaent , Bailard, Biehl and Kaiser indicate that a good rule for judging 
credit indebtedness at the family level is that expenditures of this type should 
not exceed 205f of the disposable income. ^ Applying that rule to the. B's situa- 
tion, the B's combined income during a "normal" month is $1412, and their per- 
centage of credit charges amounts to a whopping 50Jf of their disposable income, 
Ballard, Biehl and Kaiser also note that it is generally a misuse of credit for 
one to extend the period of his credit indebtedness, in order to reduce his 
noDnthly payments; 2 this Mr. B. did recently when he refinanced his car purchase. 
In her lecture to the University of Maryland Money Management in Counseling 
Situations course on June 10, 1975f Elaine Morigi cited another general "rule 
of thumb" fcr Judging over-extension of credit buying, i.e. that credit pay- 
ments should not exceed 2^% of one's gross inccme, excluding mortgage payments. 
Even by that standard, the B's are obviously over-extended in credit purchase 
payments and related financing charges. It is worth commenting upon, however, 
that in May 1975, Mr. B. applied $71 of his "windfall" extra incane toward an 
extra mortgage payment. 

We mist now assess the B's fiscal ability to accomplish their retirement ob- 
jectives, given their present precarious credit purchasing situation. Putting 
this another way, what must the couple accomplish before Mrs; B. retires, in 
order to be in a satisfactory position to live the life style they have planned? 

- They must finance their third son's college education; however, they are both 
saving for this purpose and have purchased an insurance annuity to assist in 
its attainment. 

- They have to pay off their mortgage; This will occur in two years, barring 
any unforseen financial disasters, such as a catastrophic illness, which we 
assumed they would not have. Ihey must also pay off their two outstanding 
home improvement loans, but this is scheduled to occur in approximately five 
years . 

- They will a^lso have to break free of the credit purchasing cycle. Some 
indication of their ability to accomplish this is represented by Mrs. B's 
statement that she plans to cancel their Bank Americard during July. Since 
Mr. B. does not characterize himself as a "saver", it will be up to Mrs. B. to 
be the prime mover in this area. Her expenditure record for May shows two 
1100 bank deposits, one of which appears to be a recurring contribution to an 
account set aaide for her third son's college education. The other deposit 
represented pre-planning for the financial obligations to be incurred during 

a forthcoming trip. She also reports buying U.S. Savings Bonds in an unspeci- 
fied amount, but evidently does not always hold them to maturity. In terns of 
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fiscal responsibility, the significant consideration is that the B's canbined 
income exceeds their expenditures. In the extraordinary month of May 1975 1 
they took in $2525 and paid out only $1982, not counting any Bond purchases 
llrs. B, may have made or the $200 she deposited in the bank. In May, therefore, 
the couple ^ound up perhaps $300 ahead of the game, and this money could have 
bean used to pay off some of their revolving credit indebtedness early. How- 
ever, out of the $1982 worth of expenditures the B*s made in May, about $500 
went for what might be considered one-shot expenses; such as, $1^7 for new 
tires, and the $71 extra mortgage payment, $30 for car repairs, $100 saved for 
a future trip, $50 for eye glasses, and $60 for new clothes. Had these or 
similar expenditures been made in a ''regular" month where their income was 
approximately $1400, they would be running almost too close to their limit of 
disposable fVmds to consider any significant advance payments on their revolving 
credit contracts. They might generally (barring windfalls like the imcane tax 
rebates which they will receive during July 1975) have to run to the end of 
their present credit contracts before paying each off. For the B's, therefore, 
the secret of breaking the credit cycle seems to lie in their not taking on any 
important new credit indebtedness. This, Mrs. B. indicated will be her game plan 
for the next few critical years. If they are successful in meeting this object- 
ive, the couple should enter full retirement in a strong financial position. 
Their continuing car purchases will probably constitute their largest credit 
purchase. If they should decide to become a one-car family at Mrs, B's retire- 
ment, their financial solvency would be assured; that is, providing (and this 
is a big "IF") that the cost of living and in-grade pay raises Mrs. B. receives 
and which should continue to be reflected in Mr. B's annuity check keep pace 
with inflation in the general economy. 

When one consider's that this family system started on a $10 per week income, its 
accomplishments of home ownership, child education, and comfortable standard of 
living (which already includes some travel, a stated post-retirement goal), are 
commendable. One must credit the B's with general fiscal responsibility and an 
ability to formulate and achieve their desired goals. Despite their present over- 
extended position with respect to consumer credit purchases, the B^s appear to 
be employing their credit potential reaponsibly. In addition, they possess a 
good credit rating. 
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COST OF CRfiPIT IN 197/i 



D^talla 

Home Mortgage 

Autonobllee 

Agriculture Credit Union $ 225 

OIAC 99 

Rerolving Charge Plane 

liontgomery Vifard 166 
Hechingars 62 
Woodward & Lothrop and Sears 41 
Central Charge 30 
NAC 61 

Personal Loans 

American Security & Trust 140 
Finauice America Corporation 103 
Bankers Guarantee 167 
Associates 113 

Total Cost of Credit v 



Sub^Totals 
I U7 

324 



380-* 



323 



» 1346 ^ 



SLABOflATION 

1 Rerolving Charge Plan costs include 6 different revolving accounts, each 
of which eats away at the cash which might have oth€rwiae been available for 
purchase of actual consumer goods* 

2 I>iring 1974» the B's paid out over |1300 in credit chaiigee. Since that 
time, they^ have purchased a new car, taken out another hone improvemsnt loan, 
bought over |1000 worth of new carpeting, and have taken on a larger indebted- 
ness to their "Associates", Their debt position in May 1975 was substantially 
worse than it was during 1974« 
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CRiSDIT PURCHASES MAY 197^ 
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Houslnic 

Mortgage $ 106.00 

Home Improvement Loans 194*55 

Automobiles 

His 82.00 

Hers 177.08 

Revolvinj^ Credit Purchases 

Central Charge 15.00 

Sears Roebuck & Compaf^ 30.00 

NAC 20.00 

Montgomery V;ard 75.00 

Bank Americard 25 . 00 

Hechingers 25.00 

Personal Loans 

Perpetual Savings 10.00 

Finance America 25.00 

Associates 29.00 

JS2CPLANATI0N 



$ 300.55^ 



259. 08^ 



190.003 



64.00^ 



Total $ 707.63^ 



1 Approximately 5656 of the B*s home credit costs are in home improvenBnts, 

2 It costs the couple about $8.50 per day to own (not to operate) two cars. 

3 All 6 of the B»s credit accounts are of the "credit contract" type which 
provide paid-up insurance coverage in event of the death of either. 

4 The couple has 3 outstanding personal loans rather than 4 as they had 
in 1974. 

5 In May 1975 credit purchases were 28^ of disposable income. ( 707.63 ) 
In a regular month, credit purchases were 505J of disposable ( 2525*63 ; 
income. ^ 707.6^ j Both cases exceed ^lard's 20^ standard. 
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FAMILY'S SECURITY PLANNING - INSURANCE 



For thm purp)o»e of this segment of the overview of the B's fimily, their 
planning for futiure security is the portion of the family fsystem being examin-* 
ed. Uore specifically, their use of insurance as a tool 4^iiardl this goal is 
analyzed. ^ 

Mr. B. stated in the initial interview that decreasing tera insurance was 
purchased to cover his mortgage when he first bought the family home. This 
was needed at that point in time for his yoi&ng family (wife and two young 
sons) to assure than a home if he should die prematurely. That coverage now 
must be almost nil as the original house note now is down to about |1400 and 
will be paid up in about a year and a half. 

Mr. B also in the initial interview, told the counselor that as his financial 
position improved and his assets grew, even ^^ough many were encumbered, he 
continued to cover his obligations with insurance. Property (homeowner's) 
insurance is included in his house payment. In a phone interview, Mrs. B 
said their credit accounts were always covered with credit insurance. In 
checking into the cost of credit insurance for this family's obligations vs. 
term policy coverage for like amounts, surprisingly it was found that the B's 
pay considerably less for their protection the way they do it now than they 
would if they selected the alternative coverage. 

For medical contingencies for the family, Mr, B carried his Hi-Option Blue- 
Cross Blue-Shield into his retirement and has the premium deducted frcwi his 
retirement check. This may not cover catastrophic illness, but such coverage 
at his age would be very expensive, and in the phone interview, Mrs. B felt 
it was sufficient coverage for their needs. 

Mr. and Mrs. B both carry the Civil Service Group Life Insurance Plan. Both 
elected not to^purehase the additional |10,000 optional coverage available to 
government employees. The basic coverage under the plan is a year's salary 
with an added $10,000 available. For purposes of the calculations later in 
this paper, tha counselor has set the value of each policy at $10,000. In 
fact, Mrs. B is now closer to $15,000; while Mr. B, now that he is retired, 
is declining at the rate of 2.5^ a year... and his coverage is now free while 
she still p^ys for hers. Hopefully, eventually these factors will balance 
themselves out. Mr. B also elected to have the survivor's benefit option 
deduction made from his retirement pay. This would pay Mrs. B (and/or Ronald 
if he is still a legally dependent child) 55$ of his retirement pay till her 
death and/or Ronald? s reaching the legal age of maturity. Although there is a 
cost-of-living escalator in his retirement, as the law stands at present, the 
survivor benefit annuity has no such clause. If Ronald is still in the home 
when Mr. B dies, this could be a valuable resource in providing for his main- 
tenance and education. However, other provisions have also been made for the 
necessary funds to provide Ronald an education. This is in the form of an in- 
surance policy specifically for education and a savings account recently start- 
ed by Ifrs. B. Mr. B. also carries an additional life insurance policy with 
Heme Beneficial Company. 

From the text "Personal Money Managemen>t" by Thomas Bailard, David Biehl and 
Ronald Kaiser, the following table of 11 steps to follow in determing life 
Insurance needs (pg. 12?) was used. 
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OETERlflNiNG THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF UFE INSURANCS 
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NAMfiS: Ur. and lira. B 
DATS: June 1975 
AGSS: 57 and 52 

1. Funeral, Administrative and 

fistate Tax Sxpenses I 6,600 

2. Debt Resolution I 10,000 

3. Contingency Fund ( 2 times monthly take-home pay) | 2,000 
U, College Education Fund ( $5200 x U) $ 20,800 

5. Annual Uvlug flicpenses 117,500 $12,000 

(by period) x 10 x 20 

$175,000 $240,000 

6. Annual Income Sources 

(by period) $19,000 $12,000 

x 10 X 20 



$190,000 $240,000 

7. Total Income Needs 00 00 00 

8. Total Discounted Income Needs 

9. Total Monetary Needs $ 39,400 * 

10. Total Investment Assets _____ 

11. Life Insurance Needs $ 39,400 

Line 1. Formula in the text states with an estate calculated at over 
$40,000 estimate $6,600. B*s have house worth $35,000, insurance of 
about $50,000, cars, bonds, land in Virginia, so their combined estate 
is well over $40,000 

Idne 2. Very rough estimate (but covered by credit insurance, so need 
not really be calculated) 

Line 5. Figures reached by totaling the figures given bgr the family for 
May (discounted slightly). Multiply period 1 (till Mrs. B's retirement) by 
10, since that Is a likely time for her retirement'. The figure 20 for period 
2 was reached almost by treating Mr. and Mrs. B as one person and taking an 
average life expectancy between the two of tham from the actuarial table. 

Line 6. Annual Incane Sources computed: Mr. B*s retirensnt x 12 $7200 

Mr. B*s Ag. Dept x 12 1440 
Mrs. B's take home x 26 10.400 

$19,040 
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*Lin« 4. 15200 annutl.cost of Ronald's education computed by using an 
average coet between expected tuition costs at private and state ccilleges 
from the chart on pp. 128 of the Home Management text cited earlier. 

line 8. Does not-ahow discount ixicane needs as the B. family records show 
no savings or investment income. 

On the chart showing the estimated needs of the B. family, the figure 
$39,1*00 appears to be their requirement in insurance coverage. This figure 
reflects the following presumptions by the author: 

1. No credit allowed for savings. .Only bonds and Mrs. B's savings for 
Ronald were mentioned in the interviews and no interest income is list- 
ed on their tax fonns. 

2. No credit has been allowed for social security, equity build-up in the 
home, cars, land in Virginia, in hopes that by not calculating the ef- 
fects of inflation on their needs, these 'non-calculateds • will cancel 
one another out. 

3. Their needs, at least over the next 10 years, are estimated on their 
current spending as the investigator knows it (May 1975) and presuming 
their consumption will raniain at this level, although Mrs. B. indicated 
intent not to charge so much when these contracts are paid up. 

Conclusion: 

With the actual insurance coverage between them now (including the education 
policy for Ronald) at about $60,000 they meet the textbook criteria for ade- 
quate coverage. This total reflects $10,000 each parent government life in- 

T^*?A AS'°^.f[^ ®- ^ private company," Ronald's education policy 

plus 110,000 credit coverage. ' 

In a counseling situation the fact th^ are over-protected by about 420 000 ' 
could be introduced and th^ could possibly opt to cash in on the private 
poUcy or drop one or both of the government policies. Since they are how- 
ever, apparently, ccmfortable with the payments for the coverage they now 
have, they may opt to continue and thereby cushion the remaining years for 
the survivor (s). Ciiven the input figures for their totals in coverage and 
their assessed needs are close to the actual truth, the B's have achieved 
their goal in this aspect of their financial plan. 
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THjS COUNSfiUNG' situation 



Th« course of action in the counaeling situation depends upon the decisions 
made by the counselors. Counselors need to have assessed the situation and 
have general patterns of action in mind. No counselor can be effective if 
he has prejudged the outcome. Thus, the follofiing dialogues may not, in 
fact, occur in the order given. The variable is the responses of Mr. and 
Urs. B during the session(s). 

First, the B*s deserve and should receive praise for their positive position 
concerning insurance. Coverage is more than adequate and Ronald's education 
has been carefully considered and planned for. 

The next step in the interviei* is to discuss the couple's goals of a secure 
retirement with traveling. The counselors should help .them clarify their- 
goals and explain the time frame they have in mind. If the B's suggest that 
their goal is 8-10 years away, the counselor should ask what financial situa- 
tion is desired at that point. We would then discuss the family's planned or 
possible assets - house? Virginia property? savings? insurance policies? 
Ronald^s completed education? government retirement plans? The counselors 
should be aware of the vfiQ.ue of their assets. The B's should then discuss 
their planned or possible debts 8-10 years hence - cars? charge accounts? 
home improvements? heme maintenance costs? Improvements of Virginia property? 

Next, in the counseling session, the family should compare the current amount 
left over after bills each raonth to the amount they hope to have each month 
after retirement. The discussion should then proceed to what debts the B's 
would like to be rid of at retirement. 

Probably, Mr. B would be quite interested in the systems approach to a 
financial plan. The counselor could introduce these ideas. Mr. B may "take 
off" on this idea and work on the family's financial plans frcai this approach. 
Urs. B may want to discuss ways the family can cut monthly costs.' She may 
quickly cane up with her own suggestions to make their retirement even more 
secure. 

The B family is intelligent with a great deal of money handling e3q>erlence. 
The counselor, here, is only a catalyst. The family itself must make 
financial management decisions that will fit into its current and fut\ire life- 
style. 
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CRITIQUfi 

The clarification of assumptions is sometimes overlooked. In group work, 
honever, it helps all members foc^on the same data. Once stated* assumptions 
are open to revision or can be challenged. 

The detailed analysis of insurance puts the whole situation in view. One 
possibility has been mentioned, another is to be aware of any cash value which 
could be available in event of major expenses. There could be discussion of 
other alternative situations such as this. 

The B's have good working records of their payments, but'showed no evidence of 
having used this information. Do they recognize how much credit is costing them 
for instance? An annual summary and net worth statement at income tax time 
might be valuable for them. 

The task force members noted in later comments that they learned a great deal 
in the process of working through this financial studyt They had several sur- 
prises, namely, the ccmparative coet of credit insurance vs term insurance for 
the couple at their ages. (These figures weren't shown.) Does this credit in- 
suTcLnce encourage further borrowing? 

If the B's plan to travel, should they retain a national credit card and per- 
haps carry fewer local accounts? 

Counseling approach recognizes the interests and experience of the family 
raombers. 



Charlotte V. Churaman 
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1040 



n n Department of the Treasury — Internal Revenue Service 

lUJ @ Individual Income Tax Return 

For the year January l-December 31, 1974. or other taxable year beginning , 1974. ending 



74 



19.. 



Name (If joint relurn, give fust names ind initiils of botfi) 

AIRS. 


Last name 

,^ 


COUNTY OF 
RESIDENCE 


Your social security numb«r 


Prestnt homt iddress (Number ind strett, includmi ipirtment number, or rurti routt) 


Spouse's social security no. 


City, town or post offici« SUtt ind ZIP code 


Occu* 
pation 


Yours ► '■>9| ,-9 , / C u > n- 
spouse's ► ' 



Filing Status (check^only one) 

1 □ Smgle 

2 Q Married filing joint return (even if only one had income) 

3 0 Married filing separately. If spouse is also filing give 

spouse's social security number in designated space above 
and enter full 

name here ► 



4 ^] Unmarried Head cf Household (Seo instructions on j>«n 5) 

► , 

5 T] vVid^/y^er) w.th dependent child (Year spouse died ► 19 ) 



Enter 
number 

□ of boxes 
checKed i 



Exemptions Regular / 65 or over / Blind 
6a Yourself . . . ^ □ □ 

b Spouse . . . □ □ 

c First names of your dependent children who lived with 

vou ^/p ^/ O f J ^ ^ S C a/ 

Enter 

numbtr ^ 

d Number of other dependents (from line 27) . . . ► 

7 Total exemptions claimed ► 



8 Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund . . 



Do you wish to designate 51 of your taxes for this fund? , 
II joint return, does your spouse wish to designate $1? 



Yes 



Yes 



1. 

:2 



No 
No 



Note: If you check tfie "Yes" 
box(es) it will not increist 
your tex or reduce your refund. 



E 
o 
u 
c 



, , ^. (Aftich Forms W-2. If uneviil/' 

9 Wages, salaries, tips, and other employee compensation ibie. sec instructions on put 3.) 



^ . , , ( See Instructions \_ . , • e « i 

lOa Dividends Un pages 5 md 13 /$ 10b Less exclusion 5 , Balance ► 

(i/ g^os^ djvfdends and other dfstr/butions are ^'""^ $400, /tst in Part / of Scfiedu/e B.) 

less, en*- v/ithout listing in Schedule b1 

$400, eni list in Part II of Schedule BJ * 



11 Interest income, fit 

L M over $40 



12 
13 
14 
15 



Income other than wages, dividenr' 
Total (add lines 9, lOc, 11, a- 
Adjustments to income (su'' ^f' ^ 



'om line 38) 



Apenses, etc. from line 43) 



Subtract line 14_frornJir 



lie) 



9 


/ ^93L 




lOc 






11 






12 






13 






14 






15 







• If you do not itemize deduct* ^ 

• If you itemize deduction? 

• CAPTION. If you have unecv ' e v'^ ^ 

■ 16 Tax. Cher' cf^ - ' - 



CO 

O 

C 



E 
>* 

CL 



X 



17 rr 

1 ^V>.,e 61) 

20 ^' 



^10,000, find tax in Tables and enter on line 16. 
.lore, go to line 44 to figure tax. 

as a dependent on your parent's relurn, check here ► and see Instructions on page 7. 
y Tax Rate Sched ul e X,^ or F 



Schedule G OR Form 4726 



21a 1 



.d 17 from line 16) 



^'r^i ■ qO"^ *8 and 19) 



. ^ 2P to front) 



ncome tax withheld (attach Forms 



22 



b 1974 estimated tax payments (include amount 

allowed as credit from 1973 return) 

c Amount paid with Form 4868, Application for Automatic 
Extension of Time to File U.S. Individual Income Tax Return 

d Other payments (from line 65) 

Total (add lines 21a, b. c. and d) 



21a 




b 




c 




d 





16 



17 



18 



19 



o 



^ Pay amount on line 23 ^ 
^ in full with this return. ^ 
^ Write social security ^ 
^ number on check or ^ 
money order and make ^ 






23 




O c: 










24 


-5 w 


25 


ra o 


26 


CQ 



If line 20 is larger than line 22, enter BALANCE DUE IRS 

(Check here ► D, if Torm 2210, Form 2210F, or statement is attacficd. See instructions on paee 7.) 

If line 22 is larger than Ime 20, enter amount OVERPAID 

Amount of line 24 to be REFUNDED TO YOU 
Amount of line 24 to be cred 

26 



► 


23 




► 


24 




► 


25 





ited on 1975 estimated tax. 



VAV///////////////////////////////////^///////^^^^ 

^ If ell of nvcrpeyment (hno 24) is (o be ^ 

% refunded {line 25). mike no entry on Ime 26. ^ 

<iyy^//////////////////////v/////^//^/////^^^^ 



Sign 
here 



ERIC 



Under penalttes of perjury. I r. , i ^ „ _ _ 

it 1$ true. correct, and compi. ^chedules A & P Itenizeo Deductions AND 

Dividend and Interest Income are renro- 

Your s.in.ture duced on the reversR side. 



Spouse's siiniture (if (I 



130 



«nts, and to tfie best of my knowledte and belief 
s any knowledtt. 



t (other tfian taxpayer) Oet« 
ide) Prtpartr'a Emp. Idenl. or Soc. Sk. N*. 
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Schedules AaB- 

, (Form 1040) 

Oa»trtm«nt of tha TrMsury 
Inttrnti ltov«nu« S»fvica 


-Itemized Deductions AND 
Dividend and interest Income 

^ Attach li Form 1040. ^ Stt IntlfuetiMt tor Scii«lul« A and ■ (Form 1040). 




111)74 


N«me(s) as shown on Form 1040 


Your Mcial sacurity numbor 



Schedule A — Itemized Deductions (Schedule B on back) 



Medical and Dental Expenses (not compensated by insurance 
or otherwise) (See instructions on page 10.) 



1 One half (but not more than $150) of 
insurance premiums for medical cara. 
(Be sure to include in line 10 below) . 

2 Medicine and drugs 

3 Enter 1% of line 15, Form 1040 . . 

4 Subtract line 3 from line 2. Enter dif- 
ference (if l^ss than zero, enter zero) . 

5 Enter balance of insurance premiums 
for medical care not entered on line 1 . 

6 Enter other medical and dental expenses: 
a Doctors, dentists, nurses, etc. 

b Hospitals 

c Other (Itemize — include hearing aids, 
dentures, eyeglasses, transportation, 

etc.) ^ Jhr. Ci?.M.-k./y' 

.. . ^ J):r...h,7 N\.s3.[^L 

... I ist. Q>,_M^it,_(2j:2SlAfS 



7 Total (add Mries 4, 5, 6a, b, and c) . . 

8 Enter 3% of line 15, Form 1040 . . . 

9 Subtract line 8 from line 7 (if less than 
zero, enter zero) 

10 Total (add lines 1 and 9). Enter here 
and on Ime 35 ► 



f.3 Y 



/ 5 n 



9/ O 



Taxes (See instructions on page 10.) 



11 State and local income 

IJ r?eal estate 

13 State and local gasoline (see gas tax tables) 

14 ftfiral sales (see sales tax tables) 
I'S Personal property 

16 Other (Itemize) ► 

Ci c.... 

17 Total (add lines 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 
16). Enter here and on line 36 



7i .1 



/.^ / 6 



Contributions (See instructions on page 1 1 for examples.) 



21 a Cash contributions for which you 
have receipts, cancelled checks, etc. 

b Other cash contributions. List 

- donees and amounts. ^ 

iLbM:Y.(L.h..LU.aMe) 

.(L.d.hLU.7..J..^..N.<l 



22 Other than cash (see instructions on 
page 11 for required statement) . . 

23 Carryover from prior years .... 

24 Total contributions (add lines 21a, b, 
22, and 23). Enter here and on line 38 . ► 



Casualty or Theft Loss(es) (See instructions on page 12.) 
Note: /f you had more than one loss, omit lines 25 through 
28 and see /nsfrucf/ons on page J2 for guidance. 



25 Loss before insurance reimbursement . 

26 Insurance reimbursement .... 

27 Subtract line 26 from line 25. Enter 
difference (if less than zero, enter 
zero) 

28 Enter $100 or amount on line 27, 
whichever is smaller 

29 Casualty or theft loss (subtract line 28 
from line 27). Enter here and on line 39 ► 



Miscellaneous Deductions (See instructions on page 12.) 



30 Alimony paid 

31 Union dues . 



ERIC 



32 Expenses for child and dependent care 
services (attach Form 2441) . . . 

33 Other (Itemize) ► 



34 Total (add lines 30, 31, 32, and 33). 
Enter here and on line 40 . . . . ^ 



I 0 V 









Summary of Itemized Deductions EI 


19 Other (Itemize) ^G-MA 







35 Total medical and dental — line 10 . . 

36 Total taxes — line 17 






Jp.M?.?.i...C> .W.S.T-.-S A/.fc^. 

^.0m:6.G o/ui&\Y...[^^..^.7. 6l 

^y.5i..a.h./.A/..6'.^.ji 


/ ^ 7 








/ ^ C 




37 Total interest — line 20 ... . 








38 Total contributions — line 24 . . . , 

39 Casualty or theft loss(es) — line 29 . . 

40 Total miscellane^ous — line 34 . . . 

41 Total deductions (add lines 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40). Enter here and on 
Form 1040. line 45 ► 


SI ^ 
































20 Total (add lines 18 and 19). Enter here 
and on line 37 ► 
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Department of the Treasury — Internal Revenue Service 

Individual Income Tax Return 

For the year January l~December 31. 1974, or other taxable year beginning , 1974. ending . 



^25 

74 

19 



Nami (If joint riturn fivt first namts and imttils of bolh) 

■ A 



M 

inPhor 



Last nam* 



^anPhoma addriss (Numbar and straat. inciudtng apartmant numbar. or rural routa) 



City, town or post afflca, Stata and ZIP eoda 



COUNTY OF 
RESIDENCE 



Your social security numbtr 



spouse's social security no. 



Occu* 
pation 



Yours 



Spouse's 



JC 



an 

>» 
a 
o 
O 

JC 

u 

5 

SI 

Zl 



Filing Status (check only one) 

1 □ Single 

2 Married filing joint return (even if only one had income) 

3 Q Married filing separately. If spouse is also filing give 

spouse's social security number In designated space above 
and enter full 

name here ► ^ 

4 Unmarried Head of Household (Sia instructions on paia 5} 

5 Q Widow{er) with dependent child (Year spouse died ► 19 ) 



Regular / 65 or over / Blind 

numbar 

• □ □ □ chacKad i 



Exemptions 
6a Yourself . 
b Spouse . 

c First names of your dependent children who lived with 
you 



Entar 
numbar 



d Number of other dependents (from line 27) • 
7 Total exemptions claimed 



8 Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund . . 



Do you wish to designate $1 of your taxes for this fund? . 
If joint return, does your spouse wish to designate $1? . 



Yes 



Yes 





No 




No 



Nota: If you chacK tha "Yat" 
box(fcs) it will not Incraata 
your tax or raduea your rafund. 



0) 

E 
o 

u 
c 



(Attich Forms W-2. If univall- 

9 Wages, salaries^ tips, and other employee compensation ibia. lai instructions on paia 3.) . . . 

10a Dividends (on^*|ig?«*5"'snd"n )$...*. , 10b Less exclusion $ , Bilinci ► 

(// gross dividends and other distributions are over $400, list in Pan / of Schedule B.) 

11 Interest Income f'^ %^00 or less, enter total without listing in Schedule b1 

Lif over $400, enter total and list in Part U of Schedule Bj * 

12 Income other than wages, dividends, and interest (from line 38) 

13 Total (add lines 9, lOc, 11, ar* . 

14 Adjustments to income (sur' ^y," moving expenses, etc. from line 43) . 

15 Subtract line 14 from lir -rF- c> '^ss income) 

— *" . • w t: 



lOc 
II 



12 



13 



14 



15 \2S(i 7 



0 6 



,0 



• If you do not Itemize deduct' 
a If you Itemize deduction' 



# CAUTION. II yDU have unf 

■r 



13 

O 



16 Tax, chP 



1-12 



r $10f000, find tax In Tables and enter on line 16. 
ore, go to line 44 to figure tax. 

uS a dependent on your parent's return, cneck here ► Q and see Instructions on page 7. 
AI Tax Rate Sche dul e xC^ or Z 



17 



.18 D 



Schedule G OR Form 4726 



"E 
o 

t> 

c 
o 

o 
o 



ERIC 



0. 



' jie 17 from line 16) . , 

'.me 61) 

18 and 19) 

j| income tax withheld (attach Forms 
W-2Pto front) 



a; 

« o 



4 estimated tax payments (include amount 

allowed as credit from 1973 return) 

c Amount paid with Form 4868, Application for Automatic 
Extension of Time to File U.S. Individual Income Tax Return 

d Other payments (from line 65) 

22 Total (add lines 21a, h c. and d) 



21a 



23 If line 20 is larger than line 22, enter BALANCE DUE IRS 

(Check hcra K if Form 2210, Form 2210F. or stnlemont \\ attached. Sea instructions on paca 7.) 

24 If line 22 is larger than line 20, enter amount OVERPAID 

25 Amount of line 24 to be REFUNDED TO YOU 

26 Amount of line 24 to be cred- 
ited on 1975 estimated tax. ► 26 




Pay amount on line 23 
I in full with this return. 
\ Write social security \ 
number on check or i 
money order and make : 
payable to Internal 
Revenue Service. 




23 



24 



25 



'//^ If III of overpayment (lino 24) Is to bi ^ 

y. refunded (Imo 25), make no entry on Imo 26. ^ 

.^^'^ /W'/'^///A////////////////f //^//^.y/./////'//////^^^ 



Sign 
here 



Undar panalties ol pernv u i n * -tatcments, and to the best of my knowlcdia and belief 

It IS tfua. corract. and ( r. PC Ul PS A <V \< I t^TTji Zed DeHuctl OflS A WD ^* ""^ knowladga. 



_DiviHond and Interest Tncorr^P arn r^prc- 



Your sifnatura duced OH tho TPVPTSp Sldp. 



natura (other than taxpayar) 



Data 



Spousa's sifnatura 



\\? Code) Prapirar'a Snip. Idant. or Soc. Sac. No. 
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Schedules AaB— 

(Form 1040) 

Dtpirtmtnt of tht TrMtury 
inttrnti K*««nut Strvict 


-Itemized Deductions AND 
Dividend and Interest Income 

^ AtUch to Form 1040. ^ Stt Instructions for Schedules A end t (Form KHO). 






Name(s) as shown on Form 1040 


\'our social security numlMr 



Schedule A — Itemized Deductions (Schedule B on back) 



Medical and Dental Expenses (not compensated by insurance 
or otherwise) (See instructions on page 10.) 



1 One half (but not more than $150) of 
insurance premiums for medical care. 
(Be sure to include in line 10 below) . 

2 Medicine and drugs 

3 Enter 1% of Ime 15, Form 1040 . . 

4 Subtract line 3 from fine 2. Enter dif- 
ference (if less than zero, enter zero) . 



Enter balance of insurance premiums 
for medical care not entered on line 1 . 

Enter other medical and dental txpenses: 

a Doctors, dentists, nurses, etc. . . 

b Hospitals 

c Other (Itemize — include hearing aids, 
dentures, eyeglasses, transportation, 
etc.) ► 



7 Total (add lines 4, 5, 6a, b, and c) . . 

8 Enter 3% of line 15, Form 1040 . . . 

9 Subtract line 8 from line 7 (if less than 
zero, enter zero) ... ... 

10 Total (add lines 1 and 9). Enter here 
and on line 35 . ► 



Taxes (See instructions on page 10.) 



11 State and local income 

12 Real estate 

13 State and local gasoline (see gas tax tables) 

14 General sales (see sales tax tables) . 

15 Personal property 

16 Other (Itemize) ► 



17 Total (add lines 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 
16). Enter here and on line 36 



15 



6''o 0 



Interest Expense (See instructions on page 11.) 

77T 



18 Home mortgage . 

19 Other (Itemize) ►..A'-A.CL. 

> i<^.\!lL^,Z!L.\r:X^^^ 

/{N\ e.yi^ AH. u 1 . t >/ ^^Id . r> J.' i I C c 
LtM <^^lt e AM^yiCL » ^ OyfD 

^Ais o£i^i]ei 

20 Total (add lines 18 and 19). Enter here 
and on line 37 ► 



/ V 0 



I 0 s 



V / 
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Contributions (See instructions on page II for examples.) 



21 a Cash contributions for which you 
have receipts, cancelled checl^s, etc. 

b Other cash contributions. List 

donees and amounts. ► 

CL/^..^'>.cii')C^9Me) r 



22 Other than cash (see instructions on 
page 11 for required statement) . . 

23 Carryover from prior years .... 

24 Total contributions (add lines 21a, b, 
22, and 23). Enter here and on line 38 . ► 



ail 



Casualty or Theft Loss(es) (See instructions on page 12.) 
Note: // you /lad more than one loss, omit //nes 25 ihrough 
28 and see mstruct/ons on page 12 lor guidance. 



25 Loss before insurance reimbursement . 

26 Insurance reimb.ursement .... 

27 Subtract line 26 from line 25. Enter 
difference (if less than zero, enter 
zero) 

28 Enter $100 or amount on line 27, 
whichever is smaller 

29 Casualty or theft loss (subtract line 28 
from line 27). Enter here and on line 39 ^ 



Miscellaneous Deductions (See instructions on page 12.) 



30 Alimony paid 

31 Union dues . 



32 Expenses for child and dependent care 
services (attach Form 2441) . . . 

33 Other (Itemize) ► 



34 Total (add lines 30, 31, 32, and 33). 

Enter here and on line 40 . . . . ► 



Summary of Itemized Deductions 



35 Total medical and dental — line 10 . . 

36 Total taxes — line 17 . - 

37 Total interest — line 20 

38 Total contributions — line 24 . . . . 

39 Casualty or theft loss(es) — line 29 . 

40 Total miscellaneous — line 34 . . . 

41 Total deductions (add lines 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, and 40). Enter here and on 
Form 1040, line 45 ► 



0 O 



^/ 3 



CRITiqUS 
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General Critique of Task Force Reports 

The evaluation check sheet used for the case studies may be found on the 
next page. Beloiv the check sheet are the peer evaluations of each of the 
three case studies reported. £ach table includes the frequencies for each 
of the levels: poor, fair, good, excellent after hearing and seeing the re- 
port made in class. The evaluators did not have the ivritten reports to study 
before making their ratings. The comnents which follow represent an attempt 
to point out seme ways in which general concepts might have been more clearly 
represented in handling the specific cases • This critique serves both as feed- 
back for the workshop participants and as a source of suggestions concerning 
improvements i*jich might be made in future training of financial counselors. 
"If the student hasn't learned, the teacher hasn't taught". 

Bapathy and understanding of family 

There was considerable evidence of the attempts to remain non- judgmental.' Ua,ny 
of the lunchtime discussions revealed evidences of the desire on part of the 
participants to develop this trait. It was clear throughout the workshop that 
they were constantly recognizing different frames of reference between them- 
selves and the case study families. This particular trait was more clearly 
evident in videotapes and in oral and non verbal cues during their reports and 
role playing sequences than in the written reports. The experience to the 
participants varied widely. Some of the less experienced members expressed 
their appreciation of the opportunity to work along with people who had worked 
for a nxinber of years with families. 

Analysis of family system 

System Analysis was employed in several ways* It is important to distinguish 
between these. 

(1) Task Forces described family in context of community by identifying 
the "system of interest" and depicting adjacent systems relevant to mon^ 
management. The young family case study report employed a siDi^le format that 
proved effective for this purpose (see page 74 )• 

(2) One Task Force gave particular attention to the kind'^of linkages 
(interaction) between family and adjacent systems and the degree of openness 
in the family system boundary. This model of The Single Parent Family (see 
page 92 ) incorporated a great deal of information about their conceptualization 
of the problem. Some clarification might be made in the way the terminology Is 
used and in the representation of two kinds of variables as lying outside the 
family system. Revisions are suggested to improve the logic of the diagram: 
(see following page). 

The outside circles ccwld be identified as sjrbems with which the family- 
interacts: fxdends, public school system, private school, eoqployment, etc*, 
recognizing, as the model does, that new ones become salient at seme t lines 
and not at others. Financial security and family relationships (or marital 
relations) are really internal to the family. They could be identified with- 
in the family system. Using this format, the systems with which the family 
interacts might more accurately be called adjacent systems and the internal 
functions of the family might be viewed as separate^^ but interrelated sub- 
systems • 
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12P. 

HANDOUT 



Reporting Individual or group Date 

muuATioN CH£K smsi 

Th« Counselor's Approach to a Family Case Study 



Poof * Fair Good Excellent 



1. Bnpathy and understanding of family 

2. Analysis of family system 

3. Analysis of managerial subsystem 

4. Judgement in counseling approaches 

5. Effectiveness of information 
research 

Comments: 



PSER GROUP RATINGS of the THREE CASE STUDY TASK FORCE REPORTS 

YOUNG FAMILY (N=8) SINGLE PARENT (N=ll) EARLY RETIREE (N-IO) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 1 

5. 2 
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129 From Two Parent to Sin^^lc Parent Family 

Chanpes in the Family System and its Interaction 
with Adjacent Community Systems at Three Stapes 




Housing 



SINGLE PARENT FAKILYj 
RECONSTRUCTION 




Trivate 
School 
for Son 
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Thm UM of dotted llnM to represent a boundary open to Information and 
resources fron outside the i^steui and of solid lines to represent a 
boundary closed to infomation and resources is an effective representa- 
tion. In the verbal report it was pointed out that the system appears to 
be more closed to certain alternatives relating to employment and school- 
ing than to use of ccnununity resources. 

The orginial presentation of this model to the workshop group eiaployed 
lines of different colors to represent different stages. 

It is not quite clear whether the counselors can make assunptions about 
the type of boundaries to depict for the adjacent systems on the basis 
of their data base. 

The reader is reminded that the person anploying the systems approach 
makes sane arbitrary decisions about his model, on the basis of the use 
which he intends to make of the analysis. 

If, as in this counseling situation, the family is identified as the 
system of interest, then the supra-system might be the community. The 
family and its adjacent systems: public school, private school, employ- 
ment opportunities and cannunity agencies mould all be part of the supra- 
system. Further inventigation of the family might follom several alterna- 
tive approaches. One approach would be to identify each person in the 
family as a sub-system; this is useful in looking at communication* 
Another approach woald be to identify personal and managerial subsystems; 
this is useful for the purposes of examining money management and the inteiv 
action between money management and interpersonal relationships concerns 
of most financial counselors* 

It might be noted that the counselor also has the option of identifying 
the individual, rather than the family, as the system of interest. This 
might have been a practical approach in Nancy*s case because her son is 
vexy young; but if any attention is to be given to his separate welfare 
or money management education, it would be useful at some stage to look 
at both individuals. 

None of the task forces worked on a family model that recognizes and deals 
with individual mmber perceptions, influence, or growth, though they did 
take this into consideration in verbal reports and in role-playing. 

Another somewhat arbitrary decision would be the decision whether or not 
to look at social activities. Note that it has been noted with little or 
no clarification. Educational institutions include University, public 
school, adult education, provate school; There was some interaction with 
each. How many of these need to be defined in more detail in order to mx^ 
plore alternative solutions? Does it facilitate analysis to groii^ them, 
or to separate them? 

The task force chose to focus their efforts on the examination of two of 
the outer circles of their diagram, namely, employment and community re- 
sources. This might have been pointed out in the presentation of the model 
to help the viewer or reader see the relationship between the different 
parts of the reports 
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Analysis of MmagTlal wbsyatta 

lach of th« groups assssssd managerial subsystwa by reference to the fraae*- 
work presented on the first day of the seminar, that developed throughout 
the Deacon and Firebaugh text. The only concept that was not clear was that 
of facilitation J the difficulty here i»as in failure to distinguish between 
resources, that which is used up or changed in the management process, and 
facilitation. "Assisting the progress or flow of actions by capitalizing on 
individual and/or environmental factors. Facilitation might also be con- 
sidered as a catalyzing or motivating process while an action is being carried 
out. 

More attention might have been given to the process by asking such questions 
as: Is there regular feedback so that the information kept in records is 
used? Are there evidences that the activities of different members of the 
family are coordinated? 

Judgment in Counseling Approaches 

There was in all. three reports a recognition that these families had the 
capability of assembling available data -and that they had the education 
and ability to carry through many of the basic Ccilculations involved in 
pursuing alternative courses of action. The counselor role was portrayed 
as catalyst, resource person, motivator, active listener. None of the task 
forces pinpointed what they would do as advocate, but no doubt if they were 
faced idth regular counseling and contact with community agencies th«y would 
feel the need for this. 

On the whole the approaches had elements of education and of long range plan- 
ning in them. The urgency of the Single parent family might be contrasted 
with the other two situations. Even in this case atxxdy the counselors approach- 
ed it through making clearer the visible alternatives and trying to help to 
project the consequences of each, leaving the decision to the cUent. 

None of the cases represented particular hesitancy in talking about money; 
indeed it is doubtful whether Individuals who found this difficult mould 
have been willing to cane to a workshop as these fandly members did. There 
were seme clues as to financial decisions which might be difficult for the 
families to iaake because there were expressed differences of preference be- 
tween family members. This was not explored in depth at this time* 

Effectiveness of Information Processing 

The systems approach used in analysis of these families helped to reveal 
infonnation which was available and that which might be useful, but which 
was lacking. Counselors showed cognizance of need for both objective data 
and subjective data. .They had to niake Judgments about where to put their 
time and effort in order to accomplish the most toward their objectives of 
serving the families. 

Comments were made in several Instances concerning details that were not 
complete, and in a few instances they took the opportunity to verify in- 
formation they had or to reconcile things that did hot make sense to them. 
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Th«y war* abla to SMk information in a raalistic nay rathar than juat 
gatting ganaral iApraasiona of what might ba available to thair cliants. 
Tha Task Force whdch sought to halp Nancy axpand her sourcas of income 
did a particularly good Job of thia, but even here thay recogniaad that 
thara vara datails which ware missing in their information about the case. 

Possibly additional insight might have been gained through some considera- 
tion of tha dimensions discussed by Dr. Harries, namely: internal/external 
ccntrol, intrinsic /extrinsic motivation and abstract/concrete infonnation 
processing styles. 

Implications for Later Training 

I, Tha assigraimt for work using systems approach with case studies 
might be modified into three specific tasks for the student: 

a. Identify system of interest and adjacent systems 

b. Show internal functioning of system through application of a 
model that allows for representation of flow of resources and 
of information, 

c. Clarify change agent's point of entry into the on-going system, 
thus making it a model for change. 

It is possible that seme of these could be combined, but most of 
the problems in carrying out the assignment as given in the workshop 
were in a failure to distinguish the purpose of each model being 
presented. 

Many of the members of the workshop felt very comfortable and natural 
v^orking with systems diagrams, and would not only find system analysis 
helpful in coming to their own conceptualization of the dynamics of 
the case family, but would make it part of their method for communi- 
cating witn familiesi Others would prefer to work verbally. It 
should be recalled tliat the more common tools for laoney management 
such as spending plans, net worth statements and cash flow charts are 
models of another sort, 

II, It has been not ed- that the time allowed for role-playing and practice 
proved to be inadequate, Uore time should be scheduled for this* 
Videotaping was a-^vory useful tool. Tape recording woxHced wall also, 
and would be recommended for many situations vhen videotaping is im- 
practical. 

No effort was made to code interview sessions employing some of the 
counseling and sensitivity training methodologies available, 
Ifr, Waddell had mentioned the usefulness of sensitivity training for 
financial counselors, 

III, The participants might have been given seme assignments to engage 
other individuals or families in conversation about money, and to 
note areas of hesitancy or resistance. Taped interviews exhibiting 
these problmns might be a useful teaching aid. Or, Johnston had 
noted tha need to help people feel comfortable talking about money. 
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Role Playing and Interviewing 

One important experiential activity for the students was their participation 
in role playing and interviewing. 

These sessions were videotaped or recorded for later viewing and critique. 

It will be noted that this proved to be a very time consuming activity^ 
primarily because of the use of equipment, and so there were some parts 
of it which were not cooipletely carried through as scheduled. 

The first three interviewing sessions were based on case study presentations 
made in class, ifivery class member was to have one session working on each 
case study to get "into" the uniqueness of each family. 

They were to: 

clarify the setting (home, office, etc.) 
clarify who had taken initiative 

identify a problem or situation drawn from the case 
use information provided by family member during 
class presentation as accurately as possible, 
but to handle it in a way that would seem 
realistic for the role. For example: supply 
a bit of information readily, say something like, 
"I don't know, I'll have to ask my husband", "IVe 
haven't kept any record of that" or "I guess it's — " 
It was suggested that, if in the event, the interview 
was carried through with some information of doubtful 
accuracy that the group could verify and correct it 
before they did later assignments. 

project the^ role beyond the earlier presentation- 
videotape the interviews for later viewing and critique. 

Several different types of interviewing assignments were made in the work- 
shop, each focusing on another competency. 

1. After case study I the emphasis was on exhibiting an empathic 
relationship 

2. After case study II the emphasis was on getting a clearer 
picture of overall management of money 

3. After case study III the emphasis was on identifying information 
need and on effectively evoking facts and feelings relative to 
the problem at hand. 

4. After the written Post-test the case study used as the basis 
for role playing the inter-relationship between family conflict 
and money management. Ihis exercise involved a counselor inter- 
viewing husband and wife together. 

Critique was handled in some instances by having members of the group make 
their objservations known, and somethimes by having staff members identify how 
concepts had, or had not been employed. Participants were encouraged to 
identify difficulties they had experienced and to note tentative ideas for 
ael f-improvement . 
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PRBSBNTATION (dtaaonst ration interview) 

Uary J« Stephenson and eon Scott Stephenson 

It has been revealed in a sxxryey of 175 families that allowances make up 
about half the assets of children; gifts make a substancial contribution. 

Personal finance experience is paz*t of the program of several youth groups, 
including Boy Scouts and 4*H Clubs* These groups have recordbooks and train- 
ing materials, 

EXHIBIT of 

The Speaker has served as a local youth leader; she considers books 
the program material and training procedures as a valuable aid for 
her to use as a parent as well* 

She interviewed Scott, aged 14, using the examination for the Boy Scout Uerit 
Badge of Personal Finance as a guide* He demonstrated his first-hand knowledge 
and understanding of family inccme, accumulation of funds for special purchases, 
vacation planning and financing, shopping principles* 

Scott told of his own financial situation at present* He gets an allowance of 
$1*00 a week* In addition he works as a baby sitter for |1*00 an hour having 
taken the Red Cross course to prepare for this job* His current assets are 
$187 and 20 shares a stock, a gift from his Grandmother* A major goal is to 
have a motorcycle; his father and older brother have cycles. 

1* Weinstein, Grace V/* Uaking Allowances: A Parents* Guide* Money . 
3:52-56, 58. 62. Nov* 1972. 
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Special Indapendent Study Project 
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The Warkahop had been aet up ao that at u dent a could carry out from 
1 to 3 credlta of Independent study to aupplement the work during the 
3 iMoek iMorkahop# Thia could be done during the interim period* 

One atudent, a Cooperative fixtenaion Sex*vice Home Aconomiat, elected to 
develop a counaeling rationale and procedurea appropriate to the profeaaional 
home economlat auperviaing the Octenaion £^panded Food and Nutrition program 
with low incon» families. She asaumed that the paraprofeaaional aide con* 
tacting low income families eligible for food atampa meeta those families 
who are ready to go beyond the immediate concerns of food buying, or who 
must get at more comprehensive money management probl«ns in order to assure 
adequate nutrition* The aide herself does not usually have the training and 
experience to equip her to deal with all aspects of money management* 

The student indentified one such family, a widow who had been receiving annuity 
benefits but who foresees the day within the next two years when her income 
will drop from $2^855 allowing her a comfortable middle income life style in a 
small rural town to a little less than ;$250O incone at that time. The project 
included: 

1. Making arrangements with the aide and with the widow for an intensive 
interview about the f^p^ni^ii^ situation to develop a case study. 

2. Collecting data (Taped interview and examination of records) 

3. Reconstruction of living expense sheet for the past 12 months 

(See next page) 

4. Inccme comparison and projections (1966-1978) 

5* Identification of the forces initiating and controlling the client's 
management of money, and conceptualization of the money management 
system (See next two pages). 

6. Development of a plaoi and some general strategies for proceding with 
the case 

?• Making an oral and visual presentation to workshop group during 
the final week's session. She included enough background on her 
agency and on the specific progrcun to help class members put her 
professional comseling role into a realistic context. 
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Inflation 



Some Factors Initiating and Controlling iVlrs, K*s ^':anagement 



see Gross^ Crandall>& Knoll^ 1973t pp. 112-113. 
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13? 

Dialogue with ATM LMdera and Financial Coims^lora 



Thare ara Mveral larels of organisational Involveaent with financial 
counaaling aarvlcaa for Xkmillaa* In addition, the clientala, tha acope 
of concerna, and tha ganaral approach varlaa batween aganclaa* 

During tha final naak of the workshop an entire day naa devoted to a 
dialogue vdth invitees representing programs in Maryland and adjoining 
Washington, D* C« The sane group had met in January I975 to discuss plans* 

The broad purposes were: 

To acquaint the comtxinity leaders with the workshop fonaat and 
the prograa ^elng developed in the Department of Family and 
Community Development, so that they could participate in the 
clarification of the most appropriate role for the State Uni- 
versity in leadership and training of professionals to work 
with families on money management. 

To have representatives from different types of programs clarify 

their unique approaches and identify general issues in financial 

counseling programs and practice. This exposure to a variety 

of setting in which financial counseling occurs was important 

to the workshop participants. The transcripts of a panel discussion 

and a discussion held during the mini-workshop are included in this 

book. 

The program for the mini-workshop and a list of paz*ticipant8 may be 
found in the Appendix. 
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yod«l Building 

The development and ccoununication of a model for money management counseling 
provided the means through which the student might integrate learnings. 

During the first neek, students were asked by Dr. Thomas Harries, at 
several stages to jot donn their ideas and to revise them as they gained 
nen insight through the systems approach, (see Objectives, page 15 ). 

At the beginning of the final week there was a presentation by Dr. Charlotte 
Churaman. 

Criteria for a conceptual model for change-agents were discussed:^ 

1. Does the model account for the stability and continuity in the events 
studied at the same time that it accounts for changes in them? How do 
processes of change develop, given the interlocking factors in the 
situation that make for stability? 

2. Where does the model locate the "source'* of change? What place among 
these sources do the deliberate and conscious efforts of the client- 
system and change- agent occupy? 

3. What does the model assume about how gocds and directions are determined? 
What or who sets the direction for movement of the processes of change? 

A. Does the model provide the change agent with levers or handles for affect- 
ing the direction, tempo, and quality of these processes of change? 

5. How does the model "place" the change-agent in the schame of things? 

Vftiat is the shifting character of his relationship to the client-system, 
initially and at the termination of relationship, that affects his per- 
ceptions and actions? The questions of relationship of change-agent to 
others needs to be part and parcel of the model since the existential 
relationships of the change-agent engaged in processes of planned change 
become '*part of the problem" to be investigated. 

Other points made during the discussion of the model building assignment 
were: 

« A home management model is a model for deliberate change; the inter- 
ventionist, whether counselor, teacher or family member, must decide 
at what point to modify existing systems of doing things or introduce 
basic changes in the system. 

Home Economists are quite familiar with developmental models such as 
human personality development and family cycle models. There is 
considerable variation in the terminology used by members from different 
disciplinary backgrounds as to the use of words such as crisis, goals, 
etc. In systems science, the important thing is to be able to account 
for on-going processes that might be anticipated as part of the dynamics 
of the developing system, and to recognize low probability demands 
(called "events" by Firebaugh and Deacon). ^ Systems science allows one 
to view either as inputs into the family's management. 
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Each participant gave an oral presentation of a model for money management 
counseling on the final day of the workahop. It is to be recalled that the 
stage had been set throughout the workshop to iwork deductively from general 
systems and infomation processing concepts and nork inductively from person- 
al experience, reading and the shared experiences of the case study task 
forces. 

One model will be presented, along with the evaluation sheet used for this 
project; following this, the unique features of some of the other models 
will be noted and a summary made. 

The model illustrated on the next pages draws from the work of Williamson 
and the "Miiuiesota point of view".^ V/illiamson refers to it as being 
"derived from a clinical methodology of a more scientific rather than a 
curative type of counseling. Essentially, we are beginning to see the 
two systems are designed to be appropriate and effective with different 

types of problems The second, or scientific, approach assigns to both 

counselor and counselee the role of a learner,' a role of collecting, 
sifting, evaluating, and classifying relevant facts to arrive at a descrip- 
tion (or an approximate description) which will provide both with "insight" 
or perception of the nature and circumstances of the conditon concerning 
which the client needs counseling". 

The model is built around the logical activity through which the counselor 
and client interact. The model illustrates that even though they interact, 
each is recognized as a separate system. The counselor seeks to gain 
sensitivity to the information processing of the client as well as to his 
own role and information processing • 

An inter-system model was developed by another student showing a series 
of diagrams illustrating the different persons actively involved in 
problem solving and how the closeness of the working relationship might 
change over time. 

Yet another model recognized the possibilities of using the family system 
idea, clarifying relevant data concerning both the personal and managerial 
subsystems.^ The Counselor in this instance represented as an intervention 
agent in the environment of the family, seeks data to complete such a 
framework and to get an overall picture of what the situation is. If such 
a model is used openly with the family it allows for their identification 
of weak points in functioning. 

One model used The Steps of Decision Uaking^in a similar way to identify 
information for problem solving. 

Other general ideas represented through the models included: 

Focus on the integral parts of any intervention activity as 
identified by Argyris^ 

Valid information 

Free choice 

Internal commitment 

The importance of being yourself and of establishing an atmosphere 
of trust. 
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The need to clarify any structure or rules built into the 
ccxinseling situation: time lixuitations, cost, kinds of problems 
which could not be handled, requirements about who should be 
present, responsibilities of the clients, etc. 

The desirability of a non- judgmental stance 

Being an active listener 

Being a catalyst, clarifier, verifier, information source, advocate 
as appropriate to specific situations 

It became apparent to class members that there are so many variables in 
family money management counseling that a contingency model has merit. 
The counselor might identify major factors which would dictate different 
approaches and modify the rationale and procedures to be used. For example; 

if there is a crisis situation then 

but if there is opportunity for management then 

Other contingencies brought out in the discussions included: 

locale: home or office 

availability of more than one family member or only one 
time frame permitted 

cooperation within the faunily or conflict within family 
level of information processing apparent 
individual or small group counseling preferences 

No attempt was made to develop models for the other contingencies. 

Four members of the workshop used the model building assignment to examine 
their own on-the-job counseling responsibilities as members of Health 
Departments or of Cooperative Extension Service in ilxpanded Food and 
Nutrition Program, Housing Program or Youth Program. Ueinbera in these 
positions are frequently called in by other staff members who initially 
supply some basic descriptive information about the family. In making 
their reports to the class, these students told how they might modify Job 
descriptions or change communication channels within their agencies to 
bring about a greater counseling effectiveness. It will be noted that 
individuals working in these particular programs might center their initial 
concern on housing or helping the family to have an adequate diet. The 
Youth worker developed a model for working with group counseling of yovmg 
couples if they were not in a crisis situation, but for individual family 
counseling in crises. 

At various times during the workshop members were made aware of similarities 
and differences between financial counseling and general family counseling. 
It will be noted that in development of their models they drew concepts 
from both types of literature. They were encouraged by Gaylin,7 
Stephenson,^ and others to recognize limitations of their own expertise 
at dealing with emotional disturbances and deep interpersonal conflicts 
At the same time they had a deeper realization of the fact that family 
counselors readily admit that psychological approaches don»t work in all 
cases, either. Pease^ observed that it had been his experience that money 
management counseling may in some instances provide an experience of success 
that facilitates regular counseling. 
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)iill±. MMMulr. July 11. 1??? 

NAIIB (••• modml that follows) DAT« 

IVALUATION CWCK SH«T 

Hodsl for Financial Counaaling 

POOR PAIR GOOD BCCILLIMT 

1. Account* for stability 
and continuity of fsMi- 
ly systt 



2. Considar goals and 
diractions of faaily 
systans 

3. Locatas source of 
changa 

4. Identifiad ••lavers" 
tha changa agant 
will aoploy to 
facilitata changa 

5. Clarifias placa of 
changa agant in re- 
lation to faailjr 
systems 

h. Incorporates systems 
and information-pro- 
cessing concepts 
effectively 



7. Hakes clear whether 
the model is gen- 
eral or designed 
for certain con- 

tengenciea . ■ ^ 

Coiwnents by Eraluator! The model might assume an ongoing counaeling 
process to deal with basic underlying money management* If short-term 
counseling were to be done some of the earlier stagea would be carried 
out in setting up the first session* It is in^rtant to note that 
steps might often be combined, and that analysis, synthesis and diagnosis 
are brought to bear on new facets of the caae as they emerge* 
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Footnotes: 



1. Chin, Robert. The Utility of System Models and Developmental Models 
for Practitioners, in Bennis, Warren et. al'. The Planning of Chang e. 
Ne^i York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, (1962) pp. 201-217. 

2. Deacon, Ruth and Franc ille Firebaugh. Home Management ;. Context and 
Concepts , Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, Co., 1975. 

3. see "Viilliamson and the Minnesota Point of Vieiw" pp. 6-29 in 



Patterson, C.H., Theories of Counseling and Psychotherapy . Harper 



and Row Publishers, New York, 1973. 

4. Deacon and Firebaugh, p. 50, 53* 

5. Id id , pp. 106, 107. 

6. Argyris, Chris. Intervention Theory and Method : A Behavior Science 
View. Reading, Mass. Addis on-V/esley Publishing Co., 1970. 

7. Gaylin, Ned L., see page 

8. Stephenson, Uary., see page 

9. Pease, Harold., see page 
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Pra-Post Tests 

It is the ability to generate cate^jories, scales, or di/nensions 
for coding the flow of infomation and to use selected oranizations 
of these different kinds of information in a flexible manner in 
decision makin^i that is the psychological foundation of a person's 
adaptability to change. It is this information-processing capacity 
so neglected in content-centered education today — which v^e propose 
be -the primary focus of education in the future. 
Schroeder et al, 1973 p. 

A case stud^' showing both econojp.ic and faunily relationship problan-iS v«as assd 
early during tlie first day and again near the end of the workshop to -j-ssess; 
information t-irocessing style and instrujuental/expressive focus, 

Jr. Charlotte ChurajDan hal used the test earlier with twn other small sa^Tiples 
si.uilentb in FiliJij kl^^ Home Llanagement for Beginning Families and in /MCJ 602 
Integrative Aspects of Hone ;:^caomics. 1+ had proved to be an intere.nting 
activity ^her* used for later class .discussion. Wo validity or reliability 
tests have been made. The firoce'lure used is adapted from Schroder and otliers 

.1 rase st.a^y' wa3 supplied with instructions to; 

1 . liead the case study of a family who is seeking help. 

2. /rom the pcint of view of a helping person outside their family* 

Mri^ e down, in question forni, what yc-u vicjld y^h.vit to t-aiow in order 
to help ^ heriu iih.at questions wo^uld add details not supplied in Lhe 
case study? l*ote t!iat ^ue.stions niglit be ones v.idch coiild be 
arswered by observations of non-verbal clues as well as those re- 
quiring words. 

.•rite (lowfi in'^n you would approach, helrdr.g them find a solution to 
their probl eias 

3. Take 15 riinutes to jot down the approach and the questioris. 

After the second une of Kfie instru/nent, memberr:- were helped to interpret 
ar-d scoi'e taeir re^iponses as follows; 

1. List topical areas reflect^^l .In the que5^^il')ns on the blackboard. 

2. ii>amine the topical areas and cluster those that represent siirdlar 
' areas of concern. The revised list included; process, feelings, 

eiiiployjuent , education, resources, financial assets, whole systems. 

3. Uort out their own que.'"itioriS by these categories. 

Identify breadth (nuiuber of categories) 

Identify depth (number of questions in a category) 

4. Tally' the findings to see the gmup vaiige and norms. 

5. i:iXaifdne the proposed approach and decide which focus is represented: 
pri'^fiary emphasis on money matters 

primary emphasis on the way money matters and interpersonal 
considerations interrelate. 

primary emphasis on interpersonal considerations 
The same case study was then used as a basis for role playing 'with students 
taking roles of husband, wife, counselor. This is described under role- 
playing. 
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Bttferances 

1. See The iSLkln Fainily Case. From a Carriage Counselor's Files by 
Dr. Lis^ood in Lc.>i>y^^ Circle 3,62,63 (M^rch. 1975) 

2. Schroder, Harold, liarvin Kaxlins,. and Jacqueline 0. Phares. 
Education Cor rreedoi-n. liew Xork, John nil ay and Sons, Inc. 1973 



3. Broderick, Carlfred, Interrelationships of Family Functions in The 
Family: Focus on man:i ^enent (Procedings of a National iVorkshop) 
Washington, aJ.C, ivLarican aoiae ^-conomics Association, 1969« Pa<jes 1-4. 



SuMury 

Th« training programs for fandly •oney aanagMent counseling had »ev«ml 
facets: 

!• The conceptual tools drawn fron systsn analysis and infomation 
processing 

2, The experienee of hearing and talking with representatives from 
three case families concerning many aspects of their money manage-* 

ment 

3, The develoFBient of models for money management counseling by inte- 
grating the theoretical and the experiential learnings. 

The rationale for money management Counseling was drawn from the examination 
of the interrelationship between managerial and personal sub-systems of the 
family and the indentification of where the system appeared to hare broken 
down. Through the use of family systsm analysis the ^change agent** counselor 
developed appropriate methodology for motivating and implemmting more function 
al decision and behavior patterns. Students were helped to view situations 
from the point of reference of the client, and to carry out interviews in such 
a way as to help clients view variable alternatives and to think through the 
consaquances. 

The interview sessions and informal discussions allowed for critique and self 

understanding • 

Th© theoretical aspects of financial counseling have had little attention whwn 
ccmpared to that given to other counseling areas: marital, vocational, inter- 
personal. There is a general agreement however, among those who do it that 
it builds upon interpersonal skills, that it oust have an educative or informa- 
tional aspeact, and that in emergency situations it may be fairly directive 
ani require immediate action before aqjr educational aspects can be attempted. 

The eventual goal is to help families develop competence in the on-going 
Qaanagmaant of their resources. 
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WOfiKSHOP: mm MANACaiiSNT IN COUNSELING SITUATIONS 
Syllabus for Workshop 



DATS 



CONTENT 



June 2 The Family as a System 

Purposes of Mon€y 
Uanagement Systems 

Approaches to helping 
with Uoney Management 

Charlotte V, Churman 



COtfPifriSNCI£S 
aiPHASIZED 



3,5,8 



STUDENT iiXPKRIiiNCfiS 



Pre-test 
Q-sort 

Economic Value System 



June 3 General Systems and 
Human Information 
Processing 

Thomas E. Harries 

June 4 Continuation of Systems 
and Information 
Processing 

Thomas £• Harries 

June 5 The Dnpathic Relationship 

Ned L. Gaylin 



1.6,7 



1, 5 



1, 5 



Notation of concepts 
relevant to financial 
counseling 



Revision of previously 
noted concepts relevant 
to financial counseling 



Defining empathy 
Discussion 



Counseling Approaches 
Mary J, Stephenson 



3, 4 



Introdu:tion of young family 
case 

Martha L. Garrison 



Viewing slides of Pam^s 
family at home 



June 5 

(contin- 
ued) 
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Presentation by Pam 

Task Force formation for 
problem solving for each 
case family 
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1,3.5 
1,4 



Interviewing 

role playing a. problem 
or situation with em-* 
pathy 

Videotaped for later 
critique 



U2 

DATI 



CONTINT 



C01IP8T£NCISS 
aiPHASIZED 



STUDENT SXPtaiSSCiS 



June 6 Class review and critique 
of role-playing videotapes 

Introduction of early retiree 
case faally 

Charlotte V, Churaman 



1,3.5 



Critique 



Viewing of videotape 
of Mr. and Mrs. B at 
home 



Presentation of Mr. and Mrs. B 1,3,5 
Task Force Activity 6 



Interviewing 
Information Processing 
Problem Solving 
Decision Making 



June 9 Introduction to single 
parent family 

Maiy J. Stepenson 



Viewing snapshots of 
Nancy *s home 



Preentaoion by Nancy 



1,3.5 



Interviewing 



Legal Aspects of Pamilj 
Money Management 

Stewart Oneglia 



Task Force Activity 



Interviewing in re- 
gard to cases al- 
ready presented to 
the workshop parti- 
cipants 

continuation of 
group work begun 
June 6. 



June 10 Task Force Activity 



1,3,5 



Videotaping of 
counselor-client 
relationships for 
later critique 



Some Problem Areas with Credit: 
Over-fictensionj Availability to 
Women 
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Martha L. Garrison 
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DATE 



CONTENT 



COMPSTfilCUES 
BiPHASIZfi} 



163 

STUDENT fiCPIRIICNCES 



Jxine 11 



A Bank's Function in Improving 3,9 
Money Manageoont in Pamiliee 

Elayne E. Morigi 

Family Security/Insurance to 1,5,7 
Ueet Family Goals 

0. McRae Covington 



Interviewing Visitor 



Che student, role-playing, 
represents each case family: 
Pam» Ur. and Ifrs. B., and 
Nancy in interviewing the in- 
surance counselor 



Task Force Activity 



June 12 Sffects of Inflation of Family 
Uoney tfanagemsnt 



1,3,4,5,6 Continuation of information 
search, problem-solving, and 
Decision Making 

) Development of Report 

and preparation of vis\;ials 



Martha L. Garrison 



Intergene rational Aspects of 3,5 
Money Managensnt 

Roger Rubin 



Using The Boy Scout Badge in Mon^ 7 
Management as a Teaching Aid to 
Children's Under stari dings 

Demonstration by Mary J. Stephenson 
and her son Scott 

June 13 Task Force Reports 1,3,4,5,6.7,8.9, Critique 



June 16 to July 3 — Field Experience in Money Management - 

Arrar^ed on individual basis (Optional) 

Julj 7 Building awi Testing Models 8 
for Financial Counseling 

Charlotte V. Churaaan 

Strategies in Using Community 9 Intervieiiing 
Resources i^en Suddenly in 
Reduced Circumstances 

Eliiabeth Farrell 
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DATI 



CONIKNT 



C(]fP£TINCie 
BfPHASIZB) 



STUDIMT BCPERISICJB 



July 8 



July 9 



July 10 



July 11 



■cononlc Tr&noactlont: 3t5 
Grants and BxchangM 

Chariot U V. Churaman 

Poner Plays with Uonwy 

Martha L. Garrison 

Raport on Case of WldoVt ^t^t? 
non on Expanded Pood and Nu- 
trition Program, in need of 
Financial Counseling 

Bettie Collins 

Integration of General Systems, 8 
Interventionist, and Managenent 
Concepts 

Charlotte V. Churaman 

Individual research on models 8 
for counseling 

Mini-workshop — An Exploration 2,8,9 
of Issues in Financial Counseling 
Adult Education Center, University 
of Maryland-College Park 9;30 A.M. 
to 3:00 P.M. 

Participation of Cumunity Leaders 
in Counseling (Full program to be 
found on page 175* 



Student Presentation of 
Family Counseling Models 

Critique 

Workshop evaluation 



1-9 



Reaction; discussion 
of implications of case 



Post-test 

Role Playing of intervisif: 
husband and wife in con- 
flict and counselor. 



Individual work 



Presentations 



Critique 
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VJDHKSHJiliT (Student Reading Assignments) -^-^ 

Money Management In Counseling Situations 
(see bibliography for complete details) 

Headings to supplement daily lectures and activities 
June 2-6 

Deacon and Firebaugh - Home Management: Context and Concepts 
Chapters 1, 3, 5, 10 

Jme 3-4 and during iworkshop 

Selections from Kuhn, Alfred - The Logic of Social Systems , Pages 1-231 
June 5 

Patterson, G. - Theories of Counseling and Psychotherapy > 
Chapters 2, 3f 16 

Other references such as Keith-Lucas, Rogers, Delaney, North-Rice 
(Chapter 10 in Wexler and North-Rice book) 

June 10 

Mumey, Glen A. - Personal i!k:onomic Planning 

Chapter 3 Compound Interest and the JSffect of Time on Plans 

Bailard, Thomas 3., David L. Biehl, and Ronald Keiser - Personal 
Money Management 

Chapters 10 and 11 - Credit 

Chapter 8 - Budgeting 

June 11 

Bailard, Thomas fi! , David L. Biehl, and Ronald W. Keiser - Personal 
Money Management 

Chapters 3, 4, 6, 7 

June 12 

Bengson, Verne L. and K. Dean Black - "Intergenerational Relations and 
Continuities in Socialization" 

Baltes, Paul B. and K, Warner Schair - Life Span Developmen tal Psychology 
Chapter 9 

Mork, Lucille F, and Frances M. Magrabi - "What Price Increases Mean for 
Families", Family iSconomics Review , Winter 1974 



Presented at Workshop: Money Management in Counseling Situations, June 
2-13 and July 7-11, 1975, College of Human iicology, University of 
Q Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
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July 7 

Chint 8ob«:t - Th« Utility of Syatcms Modola anci Developmental 
Models for Practitioners in Bennis et al. The Plsnniiug of Chan£e> 

ArgyriSt Chris - Interrention Theory and Methodt A Behavioral 
Science Yiew a Chapters 1 and 2. 

Begin to identify concepts of importance to you in developing your 
Aodel and to seek clarification from appropriate sources. 

July 8 

Bculding, Kenneth - The fleonomy of Love and Fear (mimeo summaxy) 

Jackson p "Family Rules: Uarital (^jdd Pro Qao— " Archives of 
General Psychology , Pages 589-594, June 1965. 

(Also check concepts: Inter-systam; Intra-system; Exchange; 
Transaction; Qrant; Transfer Payments in Kuhn and i|i Firebaugh 
end Deacon texts). 

Sailer, Wilma and Crawley, Wilma. Self Image: How do the poor see 
themselves: Journal of Home Beonomics 67: Pages 4-8 (May 1975) 

BfiFOfflS July 10 

Western Regional College Teachers of Heme Management and Family 
Economics Selected Reaaings : • 

The Family and The Bconomy: A Paradox - Pages 6-11 

Makala, Carole, Predictive Factors in Credit Counseling Client 
Success. Pages 66-70 

Buckner, WlUiam Family Counseling in Financial Crisis and 
Discussion. Pages 88-108 

Buckley, Walter., "Society as a Complex Adaptive System" Chapter 59« 
Modern Syatqcis Research for the Behavioral Scientist . (Scan for a 
rerieiv of systems concepts related to programs) 
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PR£PAKATIOM 

I. Data Concerning Case Study Family 

Family members 

age, eex, school, job, health or other relevant factors 

House /, , i. \ 

OYiMd, rented, monthly payments {ho^i long payments runj 

utilities (amount consumed, and cost) 

repair and maintenance considerations 

Transportation 

cars, condition, payments (how long payments run; 
distance to work, shopping, other regular activities 
vacations 

Expenditures for other areas(8uch as food, clothes, etc.) 
give a figure and indicate how it was established; 
from the information available estimate a range going from a 
fixed minimum to an estimated allocation considered "adequate" 

Assets 

amount in bank or easily available 
just mention other possible assets 

Income 

types of employment, how scheduled 
take home pay, other deductions made 
fringe benefits 

availability of credit in order to spend flrom future income 

Security and Protection 
insurance 

other i 

Aspirations and planned eocpenditures 
type, when needed, amount 

Description of system used for: 

giving rx>ney to children or others 

loeeting the most recent unexpected expense over llOO. 

paying regular bills 

assembling income tax information 

deciding whether or not to take advantage of a sale or special 

offer (such as rebate on buying a new car) 
deciding what to do with a windfall (refund on taxes, gift, etc.) 



Identify specific events or conditions that were outside your control, but 
that influenced money management during the last year. 
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n. PietuTM and Papers* for Uonay Uanagaaanb Gasa Stu^f 

r- Aaaats - Standard of Living - Security 

houaa (aiw and typa of yard, condition) 
living room (aofa) 
avaning naal 
tranaportation 

Thinga to work idth in acme area of productivity 
(Optional) Racreational equipoant (large) 

Financial (loana, bank account, bonda, insurance, etc.) PAPKRS 

b. Family - Household that form an economic unit 

nbera doing soma activity related to money management 



(Optional) contribution/donation to family membera outside household 

(Optional) major medical (hospital - doctors office) 

Some major gift made to son-daughter-parent living elsewhere 

c. Handling of Uon^ 

Bills (where? who opens?) 

Bill paying (who? where kept? where written?) 
Recorda (who? where?) 

Application forms, eligibility, notices from companies, government 

and financial institutions) PAPERS 
Inccme tax calculators (who? where done? where stored?) PAPiRS 
Children (evidence of allowance, etc.) 
Any helpers consulted 

Last Major purchase - what? who? PAPERS 

Transactions in progress (Information gathering, complaint handling) 

PAPAS 

d. Problem or management focus (somet'hiAg th^ could seek help with 

first 

Situation requiring money management (home improvement, etc.) 
Accumulated bills to be met 
Major goal, a new demand 



^Papers - Xerox copies of actual bills, contracts, tax forms, 
relevant to important aspects of money management 
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111. Check These Things in Arran^emonts 
Confidentiality? (use of name in any recorded part j 

Copies of papers cr rec(jnstructed det.ails (availability permission for use) 
Dates foi- r-hoto^^raphy (v<ho will need to be there?) 
V.ould tranoportaticfi bo needed? 

Availability for follov^ up calls w^^ek of Jiinc 9-13 

(tL'fies of day that mi^/ht be best to try to phone) 

Millini^ness to ripovide date: 

phone pictures 

ViVi' ten copies of records 

visit ors^^ clipidnj.s 

video tape other 

(i^'anily music may add interestin^i backiiround for videotapes) 

Note distinctive features of home or characteristic of family to be used 
in introdu':in^ and clarifying case. 
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EVALUATION CHECK SHEET FOR UORICSIIOP 
MONKY riAJAGEMEIIT III COUNSELING SITUATIONS 



Please check the most appropriate column under each of the two considerat 





IIOV; IT I'JAS HANDLED 




USEFULNE! 


5S 




VERY 
^ GOOD , 


OK 


POOR 




VERY 
USEFUL 


FAIRLY 1 
USEFUL 1 


lOT 

ISFFUL 


1. Advance publicity ^ 


3 




1 




J 




? 


2. Lenp^th of workshop 


7 


3 






3 


h 




3. Schedulin[^ 


X 


7 


3 






5 


1 


Clarity of objectives 


a. 


^ 






5 


3 




5. Assip,nments 


3 


5 








3 




6. Physical arrangements 




3 






5 


?. 


1 


7, Size of r.roup 


5 










3 




3. Resource readings 










6 






9. Case study families 




2 






n 


1 




10. Management as system 


^ y ' 


• 1 






b 


1 




11. Genersil Systems approach 


9 


1 








2 




12. Information Processing 




■ 1 






9 


1 




13. Empathy 




' 2 


? 




"j 


3 




14. Background from general 
counseling 


3 


7 






2 


2 




15. Acquaintance with 

financial counseling 


i- 








r 




16. Legal aspects 


' 9 


1 






7 


3 




17. Experience in interviev7ing 


'I ■ 


^ 6 






5 


3 




13. Use of videotaping 


i 


7 


2 




i+ 


5 


1 


19. Credit problems 


6 


1, — — 






7 


3 




20. Insurance 


9 ■ 


i 






7 


3 




21. Inflation 


3 


-ti 


■ 1 




5 


3 


1 


22. Intergenerational aspects 


— n — 


5 






7 


2 




23. Informal discussions 




^ 1 






Q 


1 




24. Opportunity for developing 
own interest 


p. 


2 






P. 


2 




25. Community Resources 


9 ■ 


"1 






8 


1 




26* Case study presented by 
home economist 


7 


2 






7 


3 




27. Interagency meeting 


o 








B 


1 




28. Approach to^eveloping a 
model for financial 
counseling 


k 


6 






7 


2 




29. Childrens ^loney Management 


■ 3 ' 


■ h 






1 


7 




30. Grants and Exchange 


— 


'5 






3 


6 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College of Huaan Ecology 
DepartJient of Paaily and CoMnmity D«T«lop««nt 

Thursday, July 10, 1975 

Adult Education Canter 



Mon«y Uanagament in Counseling Situations 
Mini-Workehop II: An Exploration of Issuee 



9:30 Registration and Coffee 

Rooa C, Adiilt Education Center 

9:45 Glimpses from workshop: Money Management in 
Counseling Situations 
Chairman: Dr. Charlotte V. Churaaan, 
Assistant Professor, FMCD 

A SystflBS Approach to Fanily Problems 

Dr. Thooas Harries, Human Comaunications , Inc. 

11:00 Help With Money Management: Who's Doing It tt How 

Chairman: Mary Stephenson, Graduate Assistant, FMCD 
11:00 Panalists: 

■r. Fred Waddell - Consumer Advisor, AARP 

Rer. Harold Pease - Pastoral Counseling 

Mrs. Marguerite Tollefson - Montgomery County 

Cooperative Sictension Service 
Mr. Robert Gibson - National Foundation Consumer Credit 
Ms. Virginia Miller - Family Services 
Ms. Barbara Tempkin - Montgomery County Social Services 

12:30 Lunch, Room 2110 

1:30 Implications for Program Development 

Chairman: Ms. Martha L. Garrison, Assistant Professor, FICD 

How Can Educators Help People with Money Management 
Dr. Don Johnston, Assistant Director, Institute of 
Life Insurance 

Group Discussion 



The Limcheon and many of the Resources for the project on Creative Systems 
in Money Management, being developed in FMCD, are made possible through a 
grant from the Institute of Life Insurance. 
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SttlSTBID PARTICIPANTS 
Mlnl-Workthop: Money lUnasaiBnt In Counaallng Situations 
Adult ItucAtion C«nt«r, Unlvtrlty of Maryl*nd 
July 10, 1975 

ParMdA AfMl Family and Coaaunity D«T«lopmant GraduAta 

Studant, Paklatan 

Mardftlla AMtuts Cooparativa Actanaion Spacimliat 

Dabra Barbar Cooparativa *Jctanaion, Harford County 

CLi»*b«th Brabbla, JU.D Acting Daan, Collaga ot HuMn Icology, 

U. of Md. 

Nan Booth Cooparativa Extanaion in Baitiaw3^ra„Jld. 

Charlotte Churaaan, H.D Aaaiatant Profaaaor, Family and Caammity 

Davelopaant, Co-Diractor of Woi?kahop 

Batty Collina Cooparativa JSxtanaion, Wlconiico County 

Diana Councill/. Cooparativa Bactanaion, ^aan Anna'a 

County 

Jana Crouaa Cooparativa iSxtanaion, Kant Co. Md. 

Tom Forbaa Social Sarvicea, Montgoaiary Co. Md. 

Marga Fraa«©n. Cooperative Sxtanaion, Aaaiatant Stata 

Laadar 

Martha Garriaon Aesistant Profaaaori Family and CoMunity 

Devalopaant, Co-Diractor of Workahop 

Laurana Glbaon. Conauaar Credit Counseling, Laurel 

Robert Qibaon President, National Foundation of Consumer 

Credit 

Kay Hamnar ^ Hcae Bconomics Teacher and Family and 

Canmmity Development Graduate Student 

TOoitfLS Harries Fh .D« Human Conmunications , Inc . 

Cyma Heffter Jeniah Comnunity Services, Montgomery Co. 

Margot Helferd. .o Prince Georges Consumer/Maternal, Child 

Health Consultant 

Plyas Herndon American Security and Trust Company 

Barbara Hoganson ^Foreign Service Institute 

Lorstta Hurley Md. Cooperative Extension, Prince George's 

Donald Johnston, Ed.D Assistant Director, Education, ILI 

Batty layman Home Economics Teacher 

Charles Leidenfrost Audiovisual Specialist, Md. Coop. Exten- 

aion 

Millie Maguire Faaily and Coamunity Development Student 

Sllen Mac;lahon^- Home Economics Teacher 

Ann Marshall Family Finance Teacher, University College 

Hope Martin Md. Cooperative Extension, St. Mary's 

Margaret Mearns Md. Cooperative Extension Supervisor 

Virginia Miller * ....Prince George's County Family Services 

I^dia Mussenden ...Md. Cooperative Extension Superviaor 

Ruth Orvedal Assistant Professor, Family and Comimmity 

Developaent , 0. of Md* 

Rev. Harold Pease i.. Pastoral Counseling, Greater Washington 

Area 

Maggie Pettersen Graduate Assistant, Family and Comaunity 

Development 

Carol Preston. Cooperative Extension, Carroll Countj, Md. 

Howard Roher * Financial Counselor, Unibank 

Catherine Rhodes Cooperative Extension, Montgomery County 

Mary Stephenaon Faadly and Community Development Graduate 

Assistant for the Workshop 

Barbara T«apkln....« Montgomery County Social Services 

Marguerite Tdlefaon Cooperative Extenaion, Montgomery County 

a Pved Waddell. . ; Consumer Advisor, AARP 

ir^ Pat White • Cooperative Extension, Prince George's Co* 

Ruth Woodburn Accounting Inatructor 
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Fareeda Afzal 

2 Hadley Square North 

Baltimore; Maryland 21218 

Debra E. Barber 

3-3 W. Courtland Street 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 

Bettie Collins 
P. 0. Box 1836 
Salisbury, Maryland 20801 

Margot Helferd 
5209 Edgemere Court 
Camp Springs, Maryland 

Catherine Hammer Kominic 
1964 Cambridge Avenue 
Crofton, Maryland 21113 

Ellen MacMahon 

4112 Queensbury Road 

Hyattsville, Maryland 20701 

Millie J. Maguire 
8701 Royal Ridge Lane 
Laurel, Maryland 20810 

Carol Preston 
Route 7, Box 174 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 

Mattie Elizabeth Roberts 
9802 Woodland Avenue 
Lanham, Maryland 

Elizabeth Tabisz 
8233 14th Avenue 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20783 



Graduate Student in FMCD 



Extension Home Economist 



Extension Home Economist 



Former FMCD student 

Prince Georges County Health Dept. 



Home Economics Teacher 
(part time participant) 



Home Economics Teacher 
(part time participant) 



Student, FMCD 



Graduate Student EDHD 



Extension Home Economist 



Graduate Assistant, FMCD 
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MOmr UANAOaflKT IN COUNSEUNG SITUATIONS 
List of Speakers 

Churaman, Charlotta V., Sd.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Famlljr 
and Coummity Developmant , College of Human Ecology, University of Maryland, 
Collage Parte 

Covington, 0. McRae, Insurance Counselor, Horace Mann Educators, Wheaton, 
Maryland 

Farrell, XLizabeth, student majoring in Family and Community Development, 
College of Human Ecology, University of Maryland, College Park 

Garrison, Martha L. , M.S. Assistant Professor, Department of Family and 
Comnunity Development, College of Human Ecology, University of Maryland, 
College Park 

Gaylin, Ned L., PhD., Chairman of the Department of Family and Community 
Development, College of Human Ecology, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

Gibson, Robert, National Foundation for Consximer Credit, Washington, D. C. 

Harries, Thomas E., PhD., President, Human Communications, Inc., Columbia, 
Maryland 

Johnston, Donald P., Bd.D. , Assistant Director, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York 

Miller, Virginia, Prince Georges' County Family Services 

Morigi, iJlayne B. , Manager of Adelphi Branch, Peoples National Bank, Adelphi, 
Maryland 

Oneglia, Stewart, J.D., Attorney at Law, College Park, Maryland 

Pease, Rev. Harold, Greater Washington Area, Pastoral Counseling Service 

Rubin, Roger, PhD* ^-Assistant Professor, Department of Family and Comnunity 
Development, College of Human Ecology, University of Mainland, Ck)llege Park 

Stephenson, Mary J., B.S» graduate assistant in Department of Family and 
CoflKiunity Developnent, College of Human Ecology, University of Maryland, 
College Park 

Tanpkin, Barbara, Montgomery County Social Services 

Toffefson, Marguerite, Montgomery County Cooperative Sctenaion Service 
"Mr. and Mrs. B.", representatives of the early retirement family case 
"Nancy", representative of the single parent family case 
"Pam", representative of the young family case 
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